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The Works of Henry Fielding, £79; With the Life of the Author. 
In Eight Volumes. The Second Edition. 8vo. Pr. 21.125. 6a: 
Millar: | 


VERY fedder of tafte, who is not already in poffeffion 

of the multifarious writings of the late ingenious Mr. 
Fielding, will receive great pleafure from this elegant monu- 
ment ereéted to his memory, by thé j joint endeavours of Mr. 
Hogarth, Mr. Murphy, and the proprietor Mr. Millar, The 
firft of thefe gentlemien has emnbellifhed the edition. by &maf- 
terly print of the author; the fecond has enriched it with, a 
fketch of the principal circumftances of his life; and a copiow® 
critique or his genius and writings ; and the third has declined 
fio expence, to furnifh the public with an elegant and 
rational entertainment: What more immediately attra&s the 
notice of the curious reader; is the drawing fketched by the 
éditot of the diftinguifhing features of a man; bofn to inde- 
pendéncy; blefled with a liberal education; poffeffed- of the 
tineft talents, and conneéted with perfons of rank and: influ- 
ence, who was almoft all his life expofed to the frowns-of! for= 
tune, the needy drudge of a managet or bookfeller,:and the 
neglected flave of an ungrateful people, who admired without 
rewarding his genius. -Mr. Murphy, well known to the public 
by feveral excellent dramatic performances, and {p*cimens of 
poetical genius, now appears, for the firft time; in the chara@ter 
of a biographer, arid to fuch advantage, that we are by no 
means difappointed in the expectations we entertained of his 
being equal to the fubje&: good fenfe, delicacy; and tafte, 
fhine forth in every page; but the features are copied rather 
from the writings than from the life of Mr. Fielding, and we 
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muft confider his hiftorian more in the light of a critic than of 
a biographer. Jt was no part of his intention to ¢ diflurb the 
manes of the dead, as has been practifed by certain biographers; 
to infult his memory with an unnecefiary detail of his diftreffes, 
and the aétions which refulted from them; to infer the charac- 
ter of his heart from the overflowings of fudden ard momen- 
tary paflions; to tear off ungeneroufly the fhroud from his re- 
mains, and purfue him with a cruelty of narrative, till the rea- 
der’s fenfe is fhocked, and is forced to exprefs his horror,: like 
Virgil’s 2neas, wheu he meets in the regions of the dead the 
fhade of his mangled friend.’ It is not the intire hiftory of 
the man, but the memoirs of an author, wh: ch the writer of- 
fers to the public. 

~ Notwithftanding this declaration, Mr. Murphy traces the pa- 
rentage of Mr. Fielding, pur!ues him through the courfe of his 
education, and enters into all the more important fituations of 
his life. He acquaints us that he was born at Sharpham-Park; 
in. Somerfetthire, April 22, 1707; that his father Edmand 
Fielding, attained to the rank of lieutenant-general towards 
the cloie of the reign of George I. or the acceffion of George 
HI. that he was’ grahdfon to the earl of Denbigh, nearly allied to 
the duke of Kingfton, and many other noble families ; and that 
his mother was daughter to judge Gold, grandfather to the 
prefent Sir Henry Gold, one of the barons of the Exchequer. 
We are forry to add what follows ; namely, that Mr. Fielding, 
by thefe bis parents, had four fifters, and one brother ; becaufe it 
furnithes thofe. wags, who{port with every flip of genius, with 
an opportunity of being merry at Mr. Murphy’s expence; at a 
jun@ure efpecially when wit is thought to confilt in illiberal na- 
tional reflections. The meaning of this expreffion is obvious 
enough; and we have fome doubts, whether it may not be de- 
fenfible, altho’ it is certainly ambiguous. By a fecond wife ge- 
neral Fielding had fix fons, all dead, except the prefent Sir 
John Fielding, now in the commiffion of the peace for the 
counties of Middlefex, Surry, Effex, and the liberties of Weft- 
minfter. 

* Henry Fielding received the firft redianoate of his educa- 
tion at home, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Oliver, to whom, 
we may judge, he was not under any confiderable obligations 
from the very humorous and ftriking portrait given of him af- 
terwards. under the name of parfon Trulliber, in Jofeph An- 
drews, From Mr. Oliver’s care our author was removed to Eton 
School, where he had the advantage of being early known to 
many of the firit people in the kingdom, namely, to lord Lyt- 
telton; Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, and 
the late Mr. Winnington, &c, Atthis great feminary of edu- 
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¢ation, Henry Fielding gave diftinguifhing proofs of ftrong and 
peculiar parts; and when he left the place, he was faid to be 
uncommonly verfed in the Greek authors, and, an early mafter 
of the Latin claffics ; for both which he retained a ftrong admi- 
ration in all the fub/equent paffages of his life. Thus accom- 
plithed he went from Eton to Leyden, and there continued to 
fhew an eager thirft for knowledge, and to ftudy the civilians 
with a remarkable application for about two years, when, re- 
mittances failing, he was obliged to return to London, not then 
quite twenty years old.’ 

‘ At the age of twenty years, or thereabout, Henty Fielding 
returned from Leyden to London ; in the fulleft vigour of con- 
ftitution, which was remarkably ftrong, and patient of fa- 
tigue ; ftill unfhaken by excefles of pleafure, and unconquered 
by midnight watchings, till frequent returns of the gout at- 
tacked him with a feverity, that made him, in the latter part 
of his days, 2 melancholy repentant for the too free indulgen- 
cies of his youth, and drove him at length to Lifbon in’ the 
hopes of lingering a little longer in life. From the account of 
his voyage to that place we may judge of the aftivity of his 
mind, and the firenuous flow of his fpirits, which, under a 
complication of iofirmities, could yet prompt him to the exer- 
eife of his wit, and the fallies of his imagination. What then 
muft have been the gaiety and quicknefs of his fancy, when his 
firength was. yet unimpaired by illnefs, and when young in life 
curiofity: was eager to, know the world, and his paffions were 
ready, to catch at every hook pleafure had baited for them? It 
isno wonder that, thus formed and difpofed for enjoyment, he 
launched wildly into a career of difipation: ‘Though under 
age, he. found himfelf his own mafter, and in London: Lyte 
fonte devivata clades ! From that fource flowed all the inconve- 
niencies. that attended him throughout the remainder of his 
life. The brilliancy of his wit, the vivacity cf his humouer, 
and his high relifh of focial enjoyment, foon brought him into 
high requeft with the men of tafte and literature, and with the 
voluptuous of all ranks ; to the former he was ever attentive, 
and gladly embraced all opportunities of affyciating with them ; 
if the latter often enfnared him, and won from him too great 

a portion of his time, it cannot be wondered at, confidering the 
greene(s of his years, the fenfibility of his temper, and the 
warmth of his imagination. His finances were not anfwerabie 
to the frequent draughts made upon him by the extravagance 
which naturally followed. He was allowed two hundted pounds 
a-year by his father, which, as he himfelf ufed to fay, ‘* any 
body might. pay that would.” 


’ 
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* The fa& was, general Fielding, with very good inclination$ 
to fupport his fon in the handfomeft manner, very foon found 
it impracticable to make fuch appointments for him, as he could 


have wifhed. He had married again foon after the death of 
our author’s mother, and had fo large an increafe of family; 
and that too fo quick, that, with the neceflary demands of his 
{tation for a genteel and fuitable expence, he could not {pare 
out of his income any confiderable difburfements for the main- 
tenance of his eldeft fon. Of this truth Henry Fielding was 
fenfible, and he was therefore, in whatever difficulties he might 
be involved, never wanting in filial piety, which, his neareft 
velations agree, was a fhining part of his charaéter. By diffi- 
culties his-refolution was never fubdued; on the contrary, they 
only rouzed him to ftruggle through them with a peculiar 
{pirit and magnanimity.’ 

‘ Difagreeable impreffions never continued long upon his 
mind ; his imagination was fond of feizing every gay profpe, 
and in his qwor/? adverfities filled him with fanguine hopes of a 
better fituation. ‘To obtain this, he flattered himfelf that he 
fhould find his refources in his wit and invention; and accord- 
ingly he commenced a writer for the ftagein the year 1727, be- 
ing then about twenty years of age. 

‘ His firft dramatic piece foon after adventured into the 
world, and was called Love in feweral Mafques. It immediately 
tucceeded the Prowcked Hufband, a play, which, as our author 
obferves, for the continued fpace of twenty-eight nights re- 
ceived as great and as juft applaufes, as ever were beftowed on 
the Englith ftage. ‘* Thefe (fays Mr. Fielding) were difficul- 
ties, which feemed rather to require the fuperior force of a Wy- 
cherley or a Congreve than a raw and unexperienced pen (for 
{ believe I may boaft that none ever appeared fo early upon the 
ftage.”) Notwithftanding thefe obftacles, the play, we find, 
was favourably received: and confidering that it was his firft 
attempt, it had, no doubt, the marks of a promifing genius. 
Lis fecond play, the Temple Beau, appeared the year after, and 
contains a great deal of fpirit and real humour. Perhaps in 
thofe days, when audiences were in the zra of delicate and 
higher comedy, the fuccefs of this piece was not very remark- 
able ; but furely pieces of no very fuperior merit have drawn 
crowded houfes within our own memory, and have been attend- 
ed with a brilliancy of fuccefs; not but it muft be acknow- 
ledged that the piflure of a Temple Rake fince exhibited by the 
late Dr. Hoadly in the Sufpicious Husband, has more of what 
the Italiafis call Fortunato, than can be allowed to the carelefs: 
and hafty pencil of Mr. Fielding. Jt would lead.a great way 


from the inteution of this eflay, fhould we attempt to analyfe 
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'he feveral dramatic. compofitions of this author; and indeed, 
as he confeffedly did not attain to pre-eminence in this branch 
of writing, at leaft was unequal to his other productions, it 
may be fufficient to obferve, that from the year 1727 to the 
end of 1736, almoft all his plays and farces were written, not 
above two or three having appeared fince that time; fo that he 
produced about eighteen theatrical performances, plays and 
farces included, before he was quite thirty years old. No felec- 
tion has been made of thofe pieces, but they are all printed to- 
gether in this edition, that the public might have the extire the- 
atre of Henry Fielding. For though it muft be acknowledged 
that in the whole collection there are few plays likely to make 
any confiderable figure on the ftage hereafter, yet they are wor- 
thy of being preferved, being the works of a genius, who in his 
wildeft and moft inaccurate produétions, yet occafionally dif- 
plays the talent of a mafter. Though in the plan of his pieces 
he is not always regular, yet is he often happy in his dition 
and ftile ; and in every groupe, that he has exhibited, there 
are to be feen particular delineations that will amply recom- 
pence the attention beftowed upon them. The comedy of the 
Mifir, which he has moftly taken from Moliere, has maintained 
its ground upon the ftage ever fince it was firft performed, and 
has the value of a copy from a great painter by an eminent 
hand. If the comedy of Pa/guin were reftored to the ftage, it 
would perhaps be a more favourite entertainment with our au- 
diences than the much-admired Rebearfal; a more rational one 
it certainly would be, as it would undoubtedly be better un- 
derftcod.’ 

As it was Mr. Fielding’s lot to write always from neceffity, it 
cannot (fays his biographer) but mortify a benevolent mind, to 
perceive from his own account, that he derived but fmall aids 
towards his fubfiftence from the treafurer of the play-houfe. 
* One of his farces he has printed, as it was damned at the the- 
atre-royal in Drury-Lane ; and that he might be more generous 
to bis enemies than they were willing to be to him, he informs them, 
in the general preface to his milcellanies, that for the Wedding 
Day, though aéted fix nights, his profits from the houfe did not 
exceed fifty pounds. A fate not much better attended him in 
his earlier produétions ; but the feverity of the public, and the 
malice of his enemies met with a noble alleviation from the pa- 
tronage of the late duke of Richmond, John dike of Argyle, 
the late duke of Roxborough, and many. perfons of diftin- 
guifhed rank and character ; among whom may be numbered 
the prefent lord Lyttelton, whofé friendthip to our author foft- 
ened the rigour of his misfortunes, while he lived, and exerted 
itfelf towards his memory, when he was no more, by taking 
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pains to clear up imputations of a particular kind, which had 
been thrown out againit his character. 

‘ Mr. Fielding had not been long a writer for the ftage, when 
he married Mifs Craddock, a beauty from Salifoury. About 
that time his mother dying, a moderate eftate at Stower in Dor- 
fetfhire devolved to him. To that place he retired with his 
wife, on whom he doated, with a refolution to bid adieu to all 
the follies and intemperancies to which he had addifted himfelf 
in the career of a town-life. But unfortunately a kind of fa- 
mily-pride here gained an afcendant over him, and he began im- 
mediately to vie in fplendor with the neighbouring country 
{quires. With an eftate not much above two hundred pounds 
a-year, and his wife’s fortune, which did not exceed fifteen 
hundred pounds, he encumbered himfelf with a large retinue 
of fervants all clad in coftly yellow liveries. For their mafter’s 
honour, thefe people could not defcend fo low as to be care- 
ful in their apparel, but in a month or two were unfit to be 
feen; the fquire’s dignity required that that they fhould be 
new-equipped; and his chief pleafure confifting in fociety and 
convivial mirth, hofpitality threw open his doors, and, in lefs 
than three years, entertainments, hounds, and horfes entirely 
devoured a little patrimony, which, had it been managed with 
cconomy, might have fecured to him a ftate of independence 
for the reft of his life; and with independence, a thing {till 
more valuable, a-character free from thofe interpretations, 
which the feverity of mankind generally puts upon the actions 
of a man, whofe imprudencies have led him into difficul- 
ties : for when once it is the fafhion. to condemn a charaéter 
in the grofs, few are willing to diftinguifh between the im- 
pulfes of neceflity, and the inclinations of the heart. Senfi- 
ble of the difagreeable fituation he had now reduced himfelf to, 
our author immediately determined to exert his beit endeavours 
to recover, what he had wantonly thrown away, a decent com- 
petence; and being then about thirty years of age, he betook 
himfelf to the ftudy of the law. The friendfhips he met with 
in the courfe of his ftudies, and indeed through the remainder 
of his life, from the gentlemen of that profeffion in general, 
and particularly from-fome, who have fince rifen to be the firft 
ornaments of the law, will for ever do honour to his memory, 
His application, while he was a ftudent in the Temple, was re- 
smarkably intenfe; and though it happened that the early tafte 
he had taken of pleafure would occafionally return upon him, 
and confpire with his fpirits and vivacity to carry him into the 
wild enjoyments of the town, yet it was particular in him that 
amidft all his diffipations nothing could fupprefs the thirft he had 
for knowledge, and the delight, he felt in reading ; and this 
prevailed in him to fuch a degree, that he has been frequently 
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known by his intimates, to retire late at night from a tavern to 
his chambers, and there read, and make extraéts from the moft 
abitrufe authors, for feveral hours before he went to bed; fo 
powerful were the vigour of his conftitution and the aiivity of 
his mind. A parody on what Paterculus fays of Scipio might 
juftly be applied to Henry Fielding : always over a focial bottle 
or a book, he enured his body to the dangers of intemperance, 
and exercifed his mind with {tudies : /emperque inter axmaac ftudia 
verfatus, aut corpus periculis, aut animum difciplinis extrcuit. After 
the cuftomary time of probation at the Temple, he was called 
to the bar, and was allowed to have carried with him to Weit- 
minfter-Hall no incompeteit fhare of learning. He attended 
with punétual affiduity both in term-time and on the weftern- 
circuit, as long as his health permitted him ; but the gout foon 
began to make fuch affaults upon him, as tendered it impof- 
fible for him to be as conftant at the bar as the laborioufnefs of 
his profeffion required: he could only now follow the law by 
fnatches, at fuch intervals as were free from indifpofition; 
which could not but be a difpiriting circumftance, as he faw 
himfelf at once difabled from ever rifing to the eminence he af- 
pired to. However, under the feverities of pain and want, he 
ftill purfued his refearches with an eagernefs of curiofity pecu- 
liar to him; and, though it is wittily remarked by Wycherley, 
that Apollo and Littelton feldom meet in the fame brain, yet 
Mr. Fielding is allowed to have acquired a refpeCtable fhare of 
jurifprudence, and in fome particular branches he is faid to have 
arifen to a great degree of eminence, more efpecially in crown- 
law, as may be judged from his leaving two volumes in folio 
upon that fubje&. This work ftill remains unpublifhed in the 
hands of his brother, Sir John Fielding ; and by him Iam in- 
formed that it is deemed perfe& in fome parts. It will ferve to 
give us an idea of the great force and vigour of his mind, if we 
confider him purfuing fo arduous a ftudy under the exigencies 
of family-diftrefs, with a wife and children, whom he tenderly 
loved, looking up to him for fubfiftence, with a body lacerated 
by the acuteft pains, and with a mind diftra&ted by a thoufand 
avocations, and obliged for immediate fupply to produce almoft 
extempore a play, a farce, a pamphlet, or a news-paper. A 
large number of fugitive political tracts, which had their value 
when the incidents were aftually paifing on the great frene of 
bufinefs, came from his pen : the periodical paper, called the 
Champion, owed its chief fapport to his abilities ; “and though 
his éffays in that collection cannot now be lo heii as to 
perpetuate them in this edition of his wo: ithe repuia- 
tion arifing to him at the fime of peBlicatidn: was s Bot inconfis 
derable. It does not appear that he ever wrote much poe 
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with fuch talents as he poffeffed, it cannot be fappofed that he 
was unqualified to acquit himfelf handfomely in that art ; but 
correct verfification probably required more pains and time than 
his exigencies would allow. In the preface to his mifcellanies 
he tells us, that his poetical pieces were moitly written when he 
was very young, and were produétions of the heart rather than 
of the head. Headds, that this branch of writing is what he 
very little pretended to, and was very little his purfuit. Ac- 
cordingly, out of this edition, which is intended to confift en- 
tirely of pieces more highly finifhed than works of mere amufe- 
ment generally are, his verfes are all difcarded.’ 

Having mentioned the dramatic performances, fugitive pieces, 
and firft eflay of Mr. Fielding, as a novelift, our author again 
recurs to the circumftance of his diftreffes, his connubial love, 
the death of Mrs. Fielding, and his being appointed an acting 
magiftrate in the commiffion of the peace for Middlefex; an 
office which, as Mr. Murphy obferves, feldom fails of being 
hateful to the populace, and of courfe liable to many infamous 
imputations, From fome of thefe the generous biographer en- 
deavours to refcue his memory. ‘ The candid reader (fays he) 
will recojle& that the charge of venality never ceafes to be ex- 
hibited againft abilities in diftrefs, which was our author’s 
lot in the firft part of his life, and that the firft magiftrate for 
Weftminfter is ever liable to imputations; for an anfwer to 
which we refer toa paflage in the Voyage to Lifbon, and a note an- 
nexed to it. Page 374, Vol. VIII. ‘SA predeceffor of mine 
ufed to boaft that he made one thoufand pounds a year in his 
office: but how he did this (if indeed he did it) isto mea fe- 
cret. Hisclerk, now mine, told me I had more bufinefs than 
he had ever known there ; Iam fureI had as much as any man 
coulddo. The truth is, the fees are fo very low, when any are 
due, and fo much is done for nothing, that if a fingle juftice of 

eace had bufinefs enough to employ twenty clerks, neither he 
nor they would get much by their labour. The public will not 
therefore, I hope,’ think I betray a fecret when I inform them, 
that I received from the government a yearly penfion out of the 
ublic fervice-money; which I believe, indeed, would have been 
Siger, had my great patron been convinced of anerror, which 
I have heard him utter more than once, That he could not in- 
deed fay, that the a€ting asa principal juftice of peace in Weft- 
minfter was on all accounts very defirable, but that all the world 
knew it was a very lucrative office. Now to have fhewn him 
lainly, that a man muft be a rogue to make a very little this 
way, and that he could not make much by being as great a 
rogue as he could be, would have required more confidence 
than, I believe, he had in me, and more of his converfation 
than 
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than he chofe to allow me; I therefore refigned the office, and 
the farther execution of my plan to my brother, who had long 
been my affiftant. And now, left the cafe between me and the 
reader fhould be the fame in both inftances as it was between 
me and the great man, I will not add another word on the fub- 
je&.” The indignation with which he throws the difhonour 
from him will plead in his behalf with every candid mind ; more 
particularly when it is confidered as the declaration of a dyin 3 
man. It will therefore be the more humane and generous 0 
fice, to fet down to the account of flander and defamation a 
great part of that abufe which was difcharged againft him by 
his enemies, in his life-time ; deducing, however, from the 
whole this ufeful leffon, That quick and warm paffions fhould 
be early controuled, and that diffipation and extravagant plea- 
fures are the moft dangerous palliatives that can be found for 
difappointments and vexations in the firft ftages of life. We 
have feen how Mr. Fielding very foon fquandered away his 
{mall patrimony, which, with ceconomy, might have procured 
him independence ; we have feen how he ruined, into the bar- 
gain, a conftitution, which, in its original texture, feemed 
formed to laft much longer. When illnefs and indigence were 
once let in upon him, he no longer remained the mafter of his 
own actions; and that nice delicacy of conduét, which alone 
conftitutes and preferves a character, was occafionally obliged 
to give way. When he was not under the immediate urgency 
of want, they, who were intimate with him, are ready to aver 
that he had a mind greatly fuperior to any thing mean or little; 
when his finances were exhaufted, he was not the moit elegant 
in his choice of the means to redrefs himfelf, and he would in- 
ftantly exhibit a farce or a puppet-fhew in the Haymarket the- 
atre, which was wholly inconfiftent with the profeffion he had 
embarkedin. But his intimates can witnefs how much his pride 
fuffered, when he was forced into meafures of this kind ; no 
man having a jufter fenfe of propriety, or more honourable 
ideas of the employment of an author and a fcholar.’ 

Broken with chagrin, diftrefs, vexation, infirmity, ftudy, and 
public bufinefs, Mr. Fielding was advifed by his phyficians to 
make a voyage to Lifbon, ‘ to try if there was any reftorative 
quality in the more genial air of that climate.’ Even in this 
diftrefsful fituation, his imagination ftill continued making its 
ftrongeft efforts to difplay itfelf; and the laft gleams of his wit 
and humour faintly fparkled in the account he left behind him 

of his voyage to that place. ' His ftrength was now quite ex- 
haufted ; and in about two months after his arrival at Lisbon, 
he yielded his laft breath in the year 1754, and in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. 


Defcribing 
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Defcribing the features of his mind, Mr. Murphy fays, ‘ that 
his paffions were, as the poet expreffes it, tremblingly alive ail 
o’er : whatever he defired, he defired ardently ; he was alike 
impatient of difappointment, or ill-ufage, and the fame quick- 
nefs of fenfibility rendered him elate in profperity, and over- 
flowing with gratitude at every inftance of friendfhip or gene- 
rofity: fteady in his private attachments, his affection was 
warm, fincere, and vehement; in his refentments he was manly, 
but temperate, feldom breaking out in his writings into gratifi- 
cations of ill-humour, or perfonal fatire. It is to the honour 
of thofe whom he loved, that he had too much penetration to 
be deceived in their characters; and it is to the advantage of 
his. enemies, that he was above paffionate attacks upon them, 
Open, unbounded, and focial in his temper, he knew no love 
of money; but inclining to excefs even in his very virtues, he 
pufhed his contempt of avarice into the oppofite extreme of 
imprudence and prodigality: When youngin life he had a mo- 
derate eftate, he foon fuffered hofpitality to devour it ; and when 
in the latter end of his days he had an income of four or ‘five 
hundred a-year, he knew. no ufe of money, but to keep his ta- 
ble open to thofe who had been his friends when young, and ° 
had impaired their own fortunes. Though difpofed to gallan- 
try by his ftrong animal fpirits, and the vivacity of his paffions, 
he was remakable for tendernefs and conftancy to his wife, and 
the ftrongeft affeftion for his children. Of ficknefs and pover- 
ty he was fingularly patient, and under the preffure of thofe 
evils, he could quietly read Cicero de Confolatione ; but if ei- 
ther of them threatened his wife, he was impetuous for her re- 
lief :. and thus often from his virtues arofe his imperfeétions. A 
fenfe of honour he had as lively and delicate as moft men, but 
fometimes his paffions were too turbulent for it, or rather his 
neceflities were too preffing ; in all cafes where delicacy was de- 
parted from, his friends know how his own feelings reprimanded 
him. The interefts of virtue and religion he never betrayed ; 
the former is amiably enforced in his works; and, for the de- 
fence of the latter, he had projected a laborious anfwer to the 
_pofthumous philofophy of Bolingbroke; and the preparation 
he had made for it of long extraéts and arguments from the fa- 
thers and the moft eminent writers of controverfy, is ftill extant 
in the hands of his brother, Sir John Fielding. In fhort, our author 
was unhappy, but not vicious in his nature; in his underftand- 
ing lively, yet folid ; rich in invention, yet a lover of real fci- 
ence; ;an obferver of mankind, yet a fcholar of enlarged read- 
ing ; a f{pirited enemy, yet an indefatigable. friend; a fatirift 
of vice and evil manners, yet a lover of mankind ; an_ufefiil 


citizen, a polifhed and inftructive wit ; and a magiltrate zea- 
lous 
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Yous for the order and welfare of the community which he 
ferved.’ | 

But it is not in the particulars immediately relative to the life 
of Mr. Fielding, that we are to look for the merit of this effay ; 
Mr. Murphy thews to more advantage as a critic than a hifto- 
tian, He has feized every occafion of introducing refle&ions 
upon books and genius ; and the piece before us confilts chiefly 
of digréflions, altogether unpardonable if they had lefs merit. 
We méet with a long differtation on the genius of Homer, and 
a defence of Mr. Pope, introductory to the remarks on. Mr, 
Fielding’s genius, which cannot but be deemed foreign to the 
fubje&, although Mr. Murphy thinks it abfolutely neceffary to 
define what he means by the word genius, before he enters upon 
the examination of the talents of his author. The critique 
upon Marivaux is equally extraneous, and the laboured, ftring 
of trife reflefions with which the effay opens, imprefles but an 
unfavourable idea of what is to follow: yet thefe blemifhes 
{for fuch they certainly are in a regular compofition) conftitute 
the greateft excellency of the performance before us. All the 
remarks on the dramatic works of Mr, Fielding difplay tafte, 
imagination, a knowledge of mankind, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ftage. The effay on invention, for fuch 
it may be called, efpecially diftinguifhes the folid'reflection and 
accurate judgment of the writer. Speaking of Homer, and 
vindicating Pope againft the ingenious Mr, Warton, who has 
given up that poet’s pretenfions to invention, he obferves that 
invention is of two kinds. One, primary and original, which 
can affociate images never before combined ; the other, fecon- 
dary and fubordinate, which could find out for thofe ideas which 
were aflembled before, a new place, a new order and arrange- 
ment, with new embellifhments of the moft harmonious and 
exalted language. This is a pretty obfervation ; but our au- 
thor will péreeive it is by no means a juft definition of inven- 
tion, by a little farther attention to the fame Mr. Locke, whom 
he quotes immediately before, and whofe judgment muft in this 
cafe be allowed to be decifive, as he has fifted the fubjeét to the 
bottom. 

Having eftablifhed the idea of different provinces of inven- 
tion, Mr. Murphy proceeds to apply his principle in analyfing 
the genius of his author Mr. Fielding. ‘ He may be truly faid 
to be a genius, who poffeffes the leading faculties of the mind 
in their vigour, and can exercife them with warmth and fpirit 
upon whatever fubje&t he chufes. The imagination (in order 
to form a writer of eminence) muft, in particular, be very. 
quick and fufceptible, or, as a fine poet has expreffed it, ‘it 


roult be feelingly alive all oer, tliat it may receive the ftrongeft 
impref- 
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impreffions either from the objeéts of nature, the works of arty 
or the actions and manners of men; for it is in proportion as 
this power of the mind is wrought upon, that the author feels 
in his own breaft thofe fine fenfations, which it is his bufinefs to 
impart to others, and that he is able to defcribe things in fo 
lively a manner, as to make them, as it were, prefent to us, 
and of confequence to give what turn he pleafes to our affec- 
tions. The judgment alfo muft be clear and ftrong, that the 
proper parts of a {tory or defcription may be feleéted, that the 
difpofition of the various members of a work may be fuch, as 
to. give alucid order to the whole, and that fuch expreffion may 
be made ule of as fhail not only ferve to convey the intended 
ideas, but fhall convey them forcibly, and with that decorum 
of ftile which the art of compofition requires; fo that fimpli- 
city fhall not be impoverifhed into meannefs, nor dignity be 
incumbered with a load of finery, and affected ornament. In- 
vention muft alfo concur, that new fcenery may be opened to 
the fancy, or at leaft that new lights may be thrown upon the 
profpects of nature; that the fphere of our ideas may be en- 
larged, or a new aflemblage may be formed of them, either in 
the way of fable or illuftration ; fo that if the author does not 
difclofe original traces of thinking, by prefenting to us objects 
unfeen before, he may at leaft delight by the novelty of their 
combination, and the points of view in which he offers them, 
The power of the mind, moreover, which exerts itfelfin what 
Mr. Locke calls the affociation of ideas, muft be quick, vigo- 
rous, and warm, becaufe it is from thence that language receives 
its animated figures, its bold tranflation of phrafes from one 
idea to another, the verbum ardens, the glowing metaphorical 
expreffion, which conftitutes the richnefs and boldnefs of his 
imagery ; and from thence likewife {fprings the readinefs of en- 
nobling a fentiment or defcription with the pomp of fublime 
comparifon, or ftriking it deeper on the mind by the aptnefs of 
witty allufion. Perhaps what we call genius, might be ftill 
more minutely analyfed ; but thefe are its principal efficient qua- 
lities; and in proportion as thefe, or any of thefe, fhall be 
found deficient in an author, fo many degrees fhall he be re- 
moved from the firft rank and chara@er.of. a writer. To bring 
thefe remarks home to the late Mr. Fielding, an eftimate of 
him may be juftly formed, by enquiring how far thefe various 
talents may be attributed to him ; orif he failed in any, what 
that faculty was, and what difcount he ntuft fuffer for it. But 
tho’ it will appear, perhaps, that when he attained that period 
of life, in which his mind was come to its full growth, he en- 
joyed every one of thefe qualifications, in great ftrength and 
vigour; yet in order to give the true character of his talents, id 
mat 
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mark the diftinguithing fpecific qualities of his genius, we thuft 
iook into the temper of the man, and fee what byafs: it gave € to 
his underftanding; for when abilities are poffefled in:anemi- 
nent degree by feveral men, it is the peculiarity of habit that 
muft difcriminate them from each other.’ 

Having paffed judgment on his plays, and’ other: fmall- per- 
formances, our author obfefves, that thefe feémed’ but preludes 
to fome greater work, in which all the component parts of ‘his 
genius were to be feen in their full and vigorous exertion 5” ih 
which his imagination was to {trike us by the moft lively and j 
colouring, “his wit to enliven by the happieft-allufions, his ix- 
wention to enrich with the greateft variety of charaéter and inéi- 
dent, and his judgment to charm not only by the propriety and 
grace of particular parts, but by the order, harmony, and con= 
gruity of the whole: to this high excellence he made ftrong-ap- 
proaches in Jofeph Andrews ; and in Tom Jones he has fairly 
bore away the palm. 

‘In the progrefs of Henry Fielding’s talents there feem to 
have been three remarkable periods; one, when his genius 
broke forth at once with an effulgence fuperior to all the ‘rays of 
light it had before emitted, like the fun in his morning glory, 
‘ without the ardor and the blaze which afterwards attend: him $ 
the fecond, when it was difplayed with collected force, anda 
fulnefs of perfe&tion, like the fun in meridian majefty, with all 
his higheft warmth and fplendor ; and the third, when the fame 
genius, grown more cool and temperate, ftill continued’ to 
cheer and enliven, but fhewed at the fame time that it' was 
tending to its decline, like the fame fun, abating from his’ ar- 
dor, but ftill gilding the weftern hemifphere. 

© To thefe three epochas of our author’s génius, the seaabe 
will be before-hand with me in obferving that there is an éxa& 
correfpondency in the Jofeph Andrews, ‘Tom ‘Jones, and Amé- 
lia, Jofeph Andrews, as the preface to the work informs us, 
was intended for an imitation of the ftile'and manner of Cer- 
vantes: and how delightfully he has copied the humour,‘ the 
gravity, and the fine ridicule of his mafter, they can’ witnefs 
who are acquainted with both writers. The truth is, Fielding, 
in this performance, was employed in the very provirtce for 
which his talents were peculiarly and happily formed’; namely, 
the fabulous narration of fome imagined aétion, which did ‘ocs 
cur, or might probably have occurred in -human life. Nothirt 
could be more happily conceived than the charaéter of pi 
Adams for the principal perfonage of the work ; the humanity, 
and benevolence of atfetion, the goodnefs of heart, and the 
zeal for virtue, which come from him upon all occafions, attach 
us to Mr. Adams in ‘the moft endearing manner; his excellent 
vine talents, 
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talents, his erudition, and his real acquirements of knowledg¢ 
in claffical antiquity, . and the facred writings, together with his 
honeity, command our elteem and refpe; while his fimplicity 
and innocence in the ways of men. provoke our fmiles by the 
contra{t they bear to his real intellectual character, and conduce 
to make. him in.the higheft manner the object of mirth, without 
degrading him in our eftimation, by the. many ridiculous em-~ 
barrafiments to which they every now and then make. him lia- 
ble; and, te crown the whole, that habitual abfence of mind, 
which is his predominant foible, and.which never fails to give a 
tinge to whatever he is about, makes the honeft clergyman al, 
moit a rival of the renowned Don Quixote ; the adventures. he 
is led into, in confequence of this infirmity, afluming. fome- 
thing of the romagtic air which accompanies the knight errant, 
and. the circumftances of his forgetfulnefs tendjng as ftrongly 
to excite our laughter as the miftakes,of the Spanifh hero... F 
will venture to fay, that when Don Quixote miftakes the bar- 
ber’s bafon for Mambrino’s ‘helmet, mo,reader ever found the 
fituation more ridiculous and truly comic than Parfon Adams’s 
travelling to London to fell a fet of fermons, and adually 
{rapping his fingers aud taking tavo or three tuxns round the roam in 
extacy, when introduced to a bookfeller in order to make: an im. 
mediate bargain ; and then immediately.after, not being able 
to find thofe fame fermons, when he exclaims, ‘‘ I profes; F 
believe [left them behind me.” There are many touches.in the 
conduct of this charagter, which occafion the moft exquifite 
merriment ; and L believe it will not be found too bold an af, 
fertion, if we fay that the celebrated charaéter of an abfent man 
by La Bruyere is extremely fhort of that true and juft refemy 
blance to nature with which our author has delineated the fea- 
tures of Adams: the former indeed is carried to an agreeable 
extravagance, but the latter has the fine lights and thades of 

probability.’ 

“ How the peculiarities of Parfon Adams are interwoven into 
the hiitory of Jofeph Andrews, and how fuftained with una~- 
bating pleafantry to the conclufion, need not be mentioned 
here, as it is fufficiently felt and acknowledged. The whole 
work indeed abounds with fituations of the truly comic.kind. ; 
the incidents and characters are unfolded with fine turns of fur- 
prize; and it is among the few works of invention, produced 
by the Englith writers, which will always continue in requett. 
But ftill it is but the fun-rife of our author’s genius. The hint 
it feems was fuggetted to him by the fuccefS of the late Mr. Ri- 
chardfon’s hiftory of Pamela Andrews: Jofeph is here repre- 
fented as her brother, and he boafts the fame virtue and conti< 


nen¢ey which are the characteriftics of his filter. In the plan of 
| the 
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the work, Mr. Fielding did not form, to, himfelf a circle wide 
enough for the abundance of his imagination ; ; the main. action 
was too trivial and unimportant to admit of the variety of cha- 
racters and events.which the reader. generally looks,for j in 
productions : the attainment of perfection in this kind of itr 
ting was in referve for Mr. Fielding in,a,future work,’ ...., 

We know that many readers will condemn the tafte of the 
critic, for giving, Tom, Jones the preference, to Jofeph-Andrews ; 
and we mutt confefs that we concur, with them, if they. ak 
of ftrength of humayr and natural painting: tho’ with: refp 
to the: intricacy, regularity, and condué the fable, we a 
with Mr. Murphy, in preferring the former., ‘ And now (fays 
our. auzhor) we are.arrived at the fecond grand-¢poch of Mr.. 
Ficlding’s genins,.when. all his faculties were.in perfe& unifon, 
and .confpwed to produce a complete work. If we, eonfider 
Tom Jones in the fame light in which.the ableft crities : have, 
examined the Iliad, the AEneid, and the Paradife Loft, name- 
ly, with a view, tothe fable, the manners, the fentiments, and. 
the ftile, we fhall find, it {tanding the teft.of the fevereft criti- 
cifm, and indeed bearing away the envied praife of a complete 
performance. In the firit place, the action has that unity, 
which is the boaftef the great models of compefition-; it turns: 
upon a fingle event, aftended with many circumfiances, and 
many fubordinate inciderits, which feem, in the progrefs of the 
work, to perplex, fo entangle,’ andto involve the’ whole in 
difficulties, and lead’ on the reader’s'imagination, with an ea- 
gernefs of curiofity, through fcenes of prodigious variety, till 
at length the different, intricacies and complications of the fa- 
ble are explained after the fame gradual, manner in which. they, 
had been wotked up to.a.crifis : incident arifes out. of incident ;. 
the feeds of every thing that thoots.up, are laid witha judicious 
hand, and whatever occurs in the Jatter part of the Rory, feems, 
naturally to grow out of thofe paflages. which prececed;, fo. 
that, upon the whole, the bufinefs with great propriety and pro- 
bability works itfelf. up into various embarrafiments, and, then. 
afterwards, by a regular feries of events, clears itfelf from: ali, 
impediments, and brings itfelf inevitably toa conclufion; like 
a river, which, in its progrefs, foams; amongf fragments. of 
rocks, and for a while feems pent up by unfurmountable, oppo. 
fitions ; then angrily dafhes for a while, then. plunges, under 
ground into caverns, and runs a fubterraneous courfe,, till at 
length it breaks out again, meanders, round the country, and 
with a clear placid: ftream, flows gently. into theocean. By.this 
artful management, our author has given.us the perfection of 
fable ; which, as the writers, upon the fubject have juftly ob-. 
ferved, confilts in fuch obftacles.to retard the final: iflue a the 

whole, 
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whole, as thall at leaft, in their confequences, accelerate thé 
cataftrophe, and bring it evidently and neceffarily to that period 
only, which, in the nature of things, could arife from it; fo 
that the a€tion could not remain in fufpenfe any longer, but 
maft naturally clofe and determine itfelf. It may be proper to 
add, that no fable whatever affords, in its folution, fuch artfut 
ftates of fufpence, fiich beautiful turns of furprife, fuch unex- 
peétéd iticidents, and fuchfudden difcoveries, fometimes appa- 
rently embarraffing, but always promifing the cataftrophe, and 
eventually promoting the completion of the whole. Vida, the 
celebrated critic of Italy, has tranfmitted down to us, in his 
Art of Poetry, a very beautiful idea of a well-concerted fable, 
when he reprefents the reader of it in the fituation of a travel- 
ler to 4 diftant town, who, when he perceives but a faint tha- 
dowy glimmering of its walls, its fpires, and its edifices, pur- 
fues his journey with more alacrity than when he cannot fee any 
appeafances to notify the place to which he is tending, but is 
obliged to purfue a melancholy and forlorn road through z 
depth of vallies,; without any objeé& to flatter or to raife his ex~ 


pectation. 
Haud aliter, longingua petit qui forte viateF 
Menia, fi pofttas altis in collibus arces 
Nunc etiam dubias oculis videt, incipit ultro 
Latior ire viam, placidumque urgere laborem, 
Quam cum nufquam ulle cernuntar quas adit arces; 
Obfcurum fed iter tedit convallibus imis. 


* In the execution of this plan, thus regular and uniforrti, 
what a variety of humorous fcenes of life, of defcriptions, and 
charatters, has our author found means to incorporate with the 
principal action ; and this too, without diitracting the reader’s 
attention with objects foreign to his fubje&, or weakening the 
general intereft by a multiplicity of epifodical events ? Still ob- 
ferving the grand ‘effential rule of unity in the defign, I believe, 
no author has introduced a greater diverfity of chara&ters, or 
difplayed them more fully, or in more various attitudes. A//- 
worthyis the moft amiable picture in the world of a man who 
does honour to his fpecies: in his own heart he finds conftant 
propenfities to the moft benevolent and generous ations, and 
his underftanding conduéts him with difcretion in the perform- 
ance of whatever his goodnefs fuggefts tohim. And though: 
it is apparent that the author laboured this portrait con amore, 
and meant to offer it to mankind as a juft objeé& of imitation, 
he has foberly reftrained himfelf within the bounds of proba- 
bility, nay, it may be faid, of ftri& truth ; as in the general 


opinion, he is fuppofed to have copied here the features of a 
worthy 
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worthy character ftill in being. Nothing can be more enter- 
taining than Wefern ; his ruftic manners, his:natural undilci- 
plined honefty, his half-enlightened underftanding, with the 
felf-pleafing fhrewdnefs which accompanies it, and the biafs of 
his mind to miftaken politics, are all delineated with. precifion 
and fine humour. The filters of thofe two gentlemen are aptly 
introduced, and give rife to many agreeable fcenes. _ Tom Jones 
will at all times be a fine leffun to young men. of .good tenden- 
cies to virtue, who yet fuffer the impetuofity of their paffions to 
hurry them away. Thwackum and Square are excellently op- 
pofed to each other; the former isa well drawn piGure of.a 
divine, who is neglectful of the moral part of his charaGer, 
and oftentatioufly talks of religion and grace ; the latter is a 
ttrong ridicule of thofe, who have high ideas of the dignity of 
our nature, and of the native beauty of virtue, without own- 
ing any obligations of conduct from religion.’ But grace, with~ 
out pra&ical goodnefs, and the moral fitnefs of things, .are 
fhewh, with a tine vein of ridicule, to. be but weak principles 
of aétion. In thort, all-the charatters down to.Partridge, and 
even to a maid or an hoftler at an inn, are drawn with truth 
and humour : and indeed they abound fo much, .and are fo of 
ten brought forward in a dramatic manner, that every thing 
may be {aid to be here in aétion ; every thing has Mazaers ; and 
the very manners which belong to it in human life. They look, 
they act, they fpeak to our imagination juft as they appear to 
us in the world. The Sentiments which they utter, are pecu- 
liarly annexed to their habits, paflions, and ideas ; which is 
what poetical propriety requires ; and, to the honour. of the 
author, it mult be faid, that, whenever he addreffes us in per- 
fon, he is always in the interefts of virtue and religion, and in- 
{pires, ina ftrain’of moral refiletion, a true love of gooduefs 
and honour, with a juft deteftation of impofture, _hypocrify, 
and all fpecious pretences to uprightnefs, 

‘There is, perhaps, no province of the comic mufe that re- 
quires fo great a variety of ftile’as this kind of defcription of 
men and manners, ‘in which Mr. Fielding fo much delighted. 
The laws of the mock-epic, in which this fpecies of writing is 
properly included, demand, that, when trivial things are to be 
reprefented with a burlefque air, the language fhould be raifed 
into a fort of tumor of dignity, that by the -conrraft between 
the ideas and the pomp in which they are exhibited, they may 
appear the more ridiculous. to our imaginations. Of our au- 
thor’s talent in this way; there are inftances in almoft every 
chaptet ;! and were we to‘allign a particular example, we fhould 
refer to the relation of a battle in the Homerican file, On'the 
other hand, when matters, in appearance, of higher moment, 
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but, in reality, attended with incongruous circumftances, are 
to be fet forth in the garb of ridicule, which they deferve, it is 
necefiary that the language fhould be proportionably lowered, 
and that the metaphors and epithets made ufe of be transferred 
from things ‘of a meaner nature, that fo the falfe importance of 
the objeé&t defcribed may fall into a gay contempt. The firft 
fpecimen of this manner that occurs to me is in the onathan 
Wild: ** For my own part (fays he) I confefs I look on this 
death of hanging to be as proper for a hero as any other ; and 
I folemnly declare, that had Alexander the Great been hanged, 
it would not in the leaft have diminifhed my refpeé to his me- 
‘mory.” <A better example of what is here intended might, no 
doubt, be chofen, as things of this nature may be found almoft 
every where in Tom Jones, or fofeph Andrews ; but the quo- 
tation here made will ferve to illuftrate, and that is. fufficienr. 
The mock-epic has likewife frequent occafion for the graveft 
irony, for florid defetiption, for the true fublime, for the pa- 
thetic, for clear and perfpicuous narrative, for poignant fatire, 
and generous panegyrick. For all thefe different modes of elo- 
quence, Mr. Fielding’s genius was moft happily verfatile, and 
his power in all of them is fo confpicuous, that he may juftly be 
faid to have had the rare fkill, required by Horace, of giving to 
each part of his work its true proper colouring. 


Servare vices, operamque colores. 


In this confifts the fpecific quality of fine writing: and thus our 
author being confeffedly eminent in all the great .effentials of 
compofition, in fable, character, fentiment, and elocution ; 
and as thefe could not be all united in fo high an affemblage, 
without a rich invention, a fine imagination, an enlightened 
judgment, and a1 vely wit, we may fairly here decide his cha- 
raéter, and pronounce him the ExglifS Cervantes. 

* It may be added, that in many parts of the Tom Jones we 
find our author poffefs the fofter graces of character-painting, 
-and of defcription; many fituations and fentiments are touched 
with a delicate hand, and throughout the work he feems to 
feel as much delight in defcribing the amiable part of human 
nature, as in his early days he had in exaggerating the ftrong 
and harth features of turpitude and deformity. This circum- 
ftance breathes an air of philanthropy through his work, and 
renders it ax image of truth, as the Roman orator calls a come+ 
dy. And hence it arofe, from this sath of charaéer. which pre- 
vails in Tom Jones, in conjunction with the:other qualities of 
the writer, above fet forth, that the fuffrage of the moft learned 
’ ¢ritic * of this nation was given to our author, when he fays; 
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** Monf. de Marivayx in France, and Mr, Fielding. in England 
ftand the foremoft among thofe, who have given a faithful and 
chafte copy of life and manaers, and by enriching their romance 
with the beft part of the’ comic art, may be faid to have brought 
it to perfection.” Such a favourable decifion from, fo able 4 
judge, will do: hotiour to Mr. Fielding with pofterity ; and the 
excellent genius of the perfon, with whom he has paralleled 
him, will reflect the trueft praife on the author, who Was capable 
of being his illuftrious rival.’ 

‘ Thus we have traced our authof in his progrefs. (adds Mr: 
Murphy) to the time when the vigour of his mind was in its 
full growth of perfe@ion ; fiom this period it funk, but by flow 
degrees, into a decline. Amelia, which fucceeded Tom Jones 
in.about four years, has indeed the,marks of geiiius, but of a 
genius beginning to fall intoitsdecay, ‘The author’s inventiart 
in this: performance does not appear to have [oft its fertility ; 
his judgment too feems as Strong as ever; but the warmth of 
imagination is ahated; and. in hislandfkips.or his fcenes of life; 
Mr. Fielding is no longer the colourift he was before, ‘The per- 
fonages.of the piece delight too much in narrative, and their 
charaéters have not thofe touches of fingularity, thofe ipecific 
differences, which are fo beautifully marked in our author’¢ 
former works; of courfe the humour, which confifts in happy 
delineations of the caprices and predominant foibles of the hu- 
man mind, lofes here its high flavour and relifh, And yet 
Amelia holds the fame proportion to Tom Jones, that the Odyf- 
fey of Homer bears, in the eftimation of Longinus, to the 
liad. A fime vein of morality runs through the whole; many 
of the fituations dre affeGting ahd tender; the fentiments are 
delicate ; and upon the whole, it is the Odyffey, the moral and 
pathetic work of Henry Fielding.’ 

We are told in a note that Amelia is now publifhed in this 
edition, from a copy corteéted by the author’s own hand, cleared 
of certain exceptionahle pafflages, and, upon the whole, ren+ 
dered more perfeét and complete. | 

From this fketch of Mr. Fielding’s life and genius, we may form 
no bad eftimate of Mr. Murphy’s abilities, who, barring cer- 
tain indelicacies of ftile, impurities of language, and irregula¢ 
rities of compofition, muft be allowed to poffefs all the requi- 
fites of good writing ; namely, an excellent fancy, clear judg- 
ment, and boid elocution. Like clouds around thé fun, ble- 
mifhes fometimes obfcure the luftre of his genius, but feldos 
obftruct his throwing out an intenfe heat, that demoriftrates 
its power even when it is invifible. : 

We thall now touch upon the particular pieces contained in 


thefe volumes, avoiding all remarks, as Mr. Murphy’s fenti- 
Sz. ~ "tents 
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ments are in general fo congenial to our own, that farrher cri- 
ticifm would’ be unneceffary, efpecially as the public hath al- 
ready pronounced judgment on all the productions of Mr. Field- 
ing. 
The three firft volumes are almoft intirely dramatic. Here 
we meet with the following plays and farces: Love in feveral 
Mafks, a comedy ; the Temple Beau, a comedy; the Author’s 
Farce, with a puppet-fhew, called, the Pleafures of the Town ; 
the Coffee-Houfe Politician, a comedy ; the Tragedy of Trage- 
dies; the Letter Writers, a farce; the Grubftreet Opera ; the 
Lottery, a farce; the Modern Husband, a comedy ; the Mock- 
Doétor, a comedy ; the Covent-Garden Tragedy : the Debau- 
chees, acomedy ; the Mifer, a comedy; the. Intriguing Cham- 
bermaid, a comedy ; Don Quixote in England, acomedy ; the 
Old Man taught Wifdom, a farce ; the Univerfal Gallant, a 
comedy ; Pafquin, a dramatic fatire on the times ; the Hiftori- 
cal Regifter, a dramatic entertainment; Eurydice, a farce ; 
Eurydice Hifs’d; Tumble-down Dick, a dramatic entertain- 
ment ; Milfs Lucy in Town, a farce; the Wedding-Day, a co- 
medy; and the Life of Jonathan Wild, which clofes the third 
volume. 

In the fourth volume are contained, a Journey from this 
World to the next; the Hiftory of the Adventures of Jofeph 
Andrews ; the Preface to David Simple, a Novel, by Mrs. Sa- 
rah Fieldiig ; and a Preface to the Familiar Letters, written by 
the fame lady. | 

The fifth and fixth volumes contain the Hiftory of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling; Obfervations upon the Terrefrial Chry/ipus, 
or’ Guinea, by Mynheer Petrus Gualterus ; a‘Tranflation cf the 
firft Olynthiac of Demofthenes; a Remedy for Affliction; a 
Dialogue between Alexander the Great and Diogenes the Cynic ; 
an Interlude between Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, and Mercury ; 
and feveral periodical papers, entitled, the Patriot, and the Ja- 
cobites Journal. 

The feventh and eighth volumes contain, Amelia ; an Effay 
on Converfation ; an Effay on the Knowledge of the Charac- 
ters of Men; the Covent-Garden Journal ; a Charge to the 
Grand Jury for the Liberties of Weftminfter ; the Journal of a 
Voyage to Lifbon; a Fragment of aComment on Lord Boling- 
broke’s Effays ; and an Enquiry into the Caules of-the late In- 
creale of Robbers. Mr. Murphy has judicioufly fuppreffed fome 
pieces, which either refle&ted no honour upon their author, and 
would {well the fize of the edition without encreafing its value, 
or furnifh but little entertainment to the bulk of readers. 
There {till lies unpublifhed, in the hands of Sir John Fielding, 
a work in two volumes folio, on the Crown Law, which is fiid 
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to have merit. We imagined that Mr. Fielding had-made a 
confiderable progrefs in tranflating, not only the Dialogues but 
the true Hiftory of Lucian, an author peculiarly adapted to his 
talents. If we miftake not, we have fomewhere met with 
propofals to this effect. 

Upon the whole, we muft congratulate the public on this 
handfome uniform edition of an author, who will be read and 
admired as long as any tafte for wit and genuine humour remains 


in the nation. 4 





an 


Art. II. Rural Poems. Tranflated from the Original German, of 
M. Gefner. Sve. Pri2s. Becket and De Hondt. 


P° E TRY never produces a more agreeable effe&, than 
when we are tranfported by the powers of imagination to 
the primitive ages of fimplicity and innocence.  Juft images of 
paftoral life have, always been relifhed by perfons of true tafte, 
not only as the genuine pi€tures of human nature in its amiable 
original purity, buta fpecies of compofition in itfelf extremely 
dificult, on account of the humility, modefty, and rural ele- 
gance required in the paftoral. It affeéts the fimplicity, not of 
rufticity but of delicacy, and the manners of innocence expreffed 
in the language of politenefs. ‘The poet may give his fhepherd 
the grace and fhape of the courtier, but he muft breathe the 
foul and fpirit of the Arcadian, Bis fubje& mult be humble; 
his genius meek, his wit eafy, his air without affefation, his 
paffions tender, and his expreffion familiar. Could any writer 
combine the propriety of Virgil with that irrefiftible charm 
found in the Doric diale& of Theocritus, he would then pro- 
duce a perfe& paftoral. M. Gefner hath fele&ted the Greek 
wiiter for his model, and gives his reafons for this, preference i in 
the preface. .* According to him Theocritus las expreiled with 
the greateft exaétnefs, the ingenuous fimplicity of paftoral, fen- 
timents and manners. His idyllions contain a great deal more 
than mere rofes and lillies. His defcriptions are not the vague 
effe& of an imagination, confined to the moft obvious and com- 
nion objects. They appear to.be always copied, immediatély 
from nature, the marks of whofe amiable fimplicity they bear, 
He has given his fhepherds the higheft degree of innocent fin- 
cerity; makiog their lips ever exprefs the honeff ciftates~ of 
their hearts. The poetical ornaments of their converfation 
are, all of them, taken from their rural occupations, or from 
{cenes of nature very little embcllifhed by art. ‘They have no- 
thing of aa epigram:natic turn, or {cholaftic affefation of pe-- 
C3 riod. 
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riod. ‘Thedctitns poffeffed the difficult art, of giving his verfes 
that amiable eafe and negligence, which fhould charatterize the 
infant ftate of poetry. He knew how to give his poems @n 
ayreeable air of innocence, adapted to thofe early ages, whereih 
the ingenuons fentiments of the heart affifted to. warm the ima- 
gination, ‘already excited by’ the moft enchanting fcenes of na- 
ture. It mult be confeffed, indeed, that the fimplicity of man- 
hers prevailing in his own ‘times, and the efteem in which agri: 
culrure was fiill held, facilitated his endeavours herein. Thre 
turn for epigram, and quaintnefs of phrafe, had not made any 
way, nor had good fenfe, and a tafte for the truly beautiful, as 
yet given place to wit.’ 

Yet it is with pleafure we obferve that M. Gefner has avoided 
the faults of his model, without feeming to obferye them. He 
jntroduces no reapers and fifhermen among his fhepherds, lik 
Theocritus. He never fuffers his fwains to break ‘out int 
abufe or immodefty, as is obfervable in the charaéters of the 
fourth and fifth idyllia. He_raifes not his voice to themes above 
his lowly fituation with Virgil, nor doth he touch the lyric ftring, 
or fhackle bimfelf with tetraftics like our Spencer. M. Gefner 
has even rejected rhime, and meafured verfe, though we are 
told by the tranflator, that he has abundantly recompenfed this 
want by the harmony of his periods, the concifenels, the ele- 

ance, and fimplicity of ftile ; in all which we may venture ta 
affirm the original German is happily imitated by the Englifth 
yerfion. 

‘ Not of viétorious chitts diftain’d with blood, nor fields of 
carnage, fings the frolic mufe. Timid and gentle, from fuch 
horrid fcenes, grafping her flender flute, fhe fpeeds her flight. 

* Led by the murmurs of refrefhing ftreams, and filent fhades 

of facred groves, fhe’ ftrays: ‘now by the brook, whofe banks 
are lined with reeds; nowin the walks, thick fhaded o'er with 
trees; trampling the flowers : or now, reclining on the moffy 
bank, fhe fits at eafe and meditates the fong: for thee, fair 
Daphne, and for thee alone, whofe mind, replete with inno- 
cence and truth, is mild as is the brighteft morn of fpring : for 
thee the fin gs, whofe foft expreffive eyes look pure good-nature ; 
while the fweeteft {miles play round thy little mouth, and in the 

imples of thy rofy cheeks. Yes, deareft Daphne, fince that 
~~ day you call’d me friend, the time-to-come looks gay, 

and all the prefent teems with love and joy. 

« O may I hope her artlefs fongs may pleafe! thofe fongs fhe 
oft has heard the fwains repeat, or of the Dryads and the Sa- 
tyrs learnt, amidft the thick woods ftraying. There hath fhe 
often feen, in their cool grots, the wood- nymphs crown’d with 
reeds: there vifited the mofs-roof’d cottages, round which the 
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ruftic habitant hath rais’d his fhading trées. Thence doth the 
copy fair the genuine tints of truth and goodnefs, and the na- 
tive fcenes of tranquil innocence. There too the god of love 
furpriz’d her oft, beneath the verdant grot’s thick-woven boughs, - 
or by the ftream with willows overgrown: there did heliften to - 
her foothing airs, and wove the laurel in her flowing hair, as 
love and pleafure were her joyous theme. 

. *No other recompenfe my fongs demand; no greater ho- 
nours, Daphne, than to fit befide thee and enjoy thy fmiles, thy 
foft approving fmiles, my fole reward.. Lefs. happy fongfters 
nay go court the fame pofterity beftows. Be theirs the flatter- 
ing hope, that future times fhall plant green laurels round their 
hallow’d tombs, and ftrew their graves with flowers.’ 

One of the firft refleCtions that occurs to.a reader on the pe- 
rafal of any piece, is, whether the author hath made a judicious 
choice of his fubje& ; in dramatic performances efpecially, we 
expe& the ftrictett conformity between the fubjedts of difcourfe 
andthe charaéters. M. Gefneris extremely happy. in this par- 
ticular. Nothing can be more fimple than the converfation of 
his fhepherds, nor innocent, than the topics on which he em- 
ploys his admirable genius, The piety of Palemon is celebrated 
for having planted an oak, whofe fpreading branches affords a 
cool fhade for the fhepherds. 


‘ Fair-fpreading boughs, that o’er my head extend, 
What facred tranfports doth your fhade infpire ! 
Some god unfeen feems hov’ring in the air, 

As round this oak refpires the grateful breéze. 
Ye goats, ye ewes, O fpare the verdant fhoots 
Of the young ivy, growing round its trunk. 

Spare them, and round its trunk, O, let them weave 
Garlands of lafting green! No lightning’s blaft, 
Nor ftormy wind fiall rend this hallow’d tree! 
Memorial of gratitude and truth! 

Long fhalt thou flourith, by the gods’ decree, 
While from afar the thepherd fwain fhall view 
Thy lofty head; and tell his fon thy fame. 

The tender mother to her liit’ning babe, 

Upon her knee, fhall alfo fing the tale 

Of good Palemon’s honefty of heart. 

O plant, ye virtuous fwains ! more oaks like this ; 
That, as your children wander through the woods, 
Such monuments may {trike their grateful minds . 
With love of virtue.’ - 


Myrtillis gazing in tranfport on his aged father, while he lay 
wrapped in profound fleep under a verdant bower, and lifting 
C4 his 
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his eyes in gratitude to heaven; the mufical contention between 
Milo and Lycas; the care taken by Amyntas to prop up a young 
oak that was ready to fall; the pious ejaculations of Damon 
and Daphne, obferving the beauty of the heavens, are all the 
fineft fubje&ts of paftoral poetry, which never rifes with pro- 
ptiety beyond adorned fimple nature. 

‘< How fine! how glorious, Damon, is the profpe&! -O, 

how delightful looks. the clear, blue fky, between the pafling 
clouds ! how fkim the flying fhadows o’er the plain ! See, Da- 
mon, fee, thofe cottages and herds now all embrown’d in fhade; 
and new the funthine clothes them all again, in lovely white. 
O, fee .th’inconftant rays: mark how they glitter on the tops 
of flowers, as here and there they beam upon the plain.” 
_ True, Daphne: but look there, (faid Damon) fee. yon 
beauteous rainbow. What lively colours doth its radiance 
throw upon the hills ! How far it reaches yonder crofs the vale! 
The goddefs Iris cafts thefe lovely rays among the clouds; af- 
furing calms, and fimiling on the vale the ftorm hath fpared.” 

‘ [Daphne replied, while tenderly her arm acrofs his neck 
fhe threw. ] 

*« See how the returning zephyrs fport among the flowers,/te- 
animated by the rain, whofe fhining drops ftill hang upon their 
leaves. Obferve thofe wandering butterflies, that play de- 
lighted in the funny rays ; and that clear Jake O, how the 
fhining leaves of the wet bufhes and the trembling willows on 
its banks refle& the fun! See how its tranquil furface gives us 
back the image of the ferene fky, and the trees that grow on its 
fides.” 





¢ Damon. 


‘ What rapture fills my breaft! Embrace me, Daphne! clafp 
me in thine arms. How beautiful is ev’ry thing we fee! How 
inexhauftible of true delight are nature’s fcenes! Dowm from 
the all-enlivening fun e’en to the meaneft plant, all is aftonifh- 
ing. What.grateful joy tranfports me!—When from the fum- 
mit of the neighbouring hill, 1 caft mine eyes around the plain 
below ; when on the lawn I mark the immenfe variety of flow- 
ers, of plants, and infeés, their minute inhabitants: or, when 
at night I view the firmament ftudded with ftars; when I reflect 
on the revolving feafons, and on the vegetation of the earth ; 
when I contemplate all thefe wondrous things, my bofom glows 
within; my -crouded thoughts rufh on my mind confufed: I 
weep, and, falling on my knees, I ftammer my aftonifhment to 
him who made the world. O Daphne, how delightful are. thefe 
tranfports! and yet mot more than to be lov’d by thee. 


¢ Daphne. 
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“Daphne. 


¢ I, Damon, too, tranfported, with delight, . ‘behold thefe 
wondrous things. Let us, embracing, at the rifing. morn and 
fetting eve, or in the milder beams of the pale moon, admire 
together thefe enchanting fcenes ; lock’d in each other’s arms 
in mutual love and joy.. O inexpreffible is: the delight,” when 
tranfports fuch as thefe with love’s foft tranfportsjoin! 

The ftory of the broken jug, fung by the faun, to obtain 
his releafe, after being bound while afleep by the fhepherds, 
abounds with beautiful imagery, and ftrokes ofa correét.and 
fubdued fancy. 


‘ ’Tis broke, ’tis broke, my jug fo fine and neat ; 
It’s fcatter’d fragments lie around my feet. 
A pretty jug it was, my grotto’s pride, 
My daily boait; for not.a Satyr paft 
But in | call’d him. ‘* Here (faid I) come drink, 
And fee the prettieft jug. Not Jove himfelf 
Could boaft.a finer at his nectar feaft.”« 


‘ But. ah; tis broke, my jug fo fine and.neat ; 
Its fcatter’d fragments Jie around my feet. 


‘ When at my cave my jovial friends were met, 
Around my favorite jug we,fat and drank ; 
And as we drank, each was oblig’d to fing 
The tale engraven on that fide the j jug 
That touch’d his lips. Butah! my friends, no more 
Shall you or I drink out my favorite jug, 
Or fing the tales engrav’d on either fide : 


‘ For ah! ’tis broke, my jug fo fine and neat ; 
Its fcatter’d fragments lie around my feet, 


‘In lively ftrokes was on its fide engrav’d 
The. difappointment and affright of Pan, 
When the fair nymph, embrac’d within his arms, 
Was chang’d into a tuft of ruftling reeds. 
There is he reprefented,, as he ftood, 
Cutting th’ unequal reeds, which, join’d with wax, 
He form’d into a flute, and on it play’d 
The mournful ditty. Echo heard ‘the found, 
And bade. the wondering hills and woods repeat. 


“But ah! ’tis broke, ‘my jug fo fine and neat ; 
Its fcatter’d fragments lie around my feet. 


“On my fine jug was drawn Europa’s bull, 
That bore the iad fair acrofs the waves; 
His 
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His flatt’ring tongue licking her bare white knee ; 

While o’er her head her wringing hands are rais’d, 
~-Aand fporting zephyrs fan her flowing hair, 

And loves on dolphins’ backs in triumph ride. 


‘ But ah! ’tis broke, my jug ( fine and,neat ; 
Its fcatter’d fragments lie around my feet. 


_ £On other fide was ruddy Bacchus drawn, 

Beneath his bower reclin’d; and, by. his fide, 

A blooming nymph, whofe left-hand rais’d his head, 
~ While with het right fhe to his ruby lips 

Applied the brimming cup ; her wanton fmiles 

Mean while provoking kiffes, | At his feet 

His fpotted tygérs play’d, and tamely fed 

On grapes, that little loves held in their hands. 


‘ But ah,!.’tis broke, my jug fo fine neat: 
Its fcatter’d fragments lie around my feet. 


* Repeatit, Echo, from thy. wood-nymph’s cell, | 
And tell the fauns that.in their grottos dwell, | 
’Tis broke, ’tis broke, my jug fo fine and neat ; 
Its featter’d frapments lie around my feet,’ 


Whethet thefe meafured verfes are in imitation of the origi- 
nal German, or hot, we are unable to inform the reader; but 
we imagine he will concur with us in judging the poem eéx- 
tremely pretty and ingenious. The tranflator, indeed, acquaints 
us in his preface, that M. Gefner rejeéts every kind of veri ; 
whence we may infér that he has taken liberties with his ori- 
nal, The invention of the lyre, and of finging, is -enchant- 
ingly fanciful and poetical, although poffibly too picturefque 
for rural poetry ; but we have not room to infert the whole, and 
extracts would convey no idea of the beauty of the piece, which 
‘tonfifts chiefly in the thought. 

Upon the whole,’ there is fomething fo original, new, and 
pleafing in thefe elegant poems, as fufficiently evince that genius 
is confined to no country, and that Germany can produce poets 
as well as’ Great Britain, France, or Italy. If we may judge 
from fome late inftances in the fine arts, particolarly mufic 
and poetry, tafte is daily gaining ground in Germany, on that 
heavy literature’‘which ufed to diftinguith the fubjeéts of the 
empire. Gefner, and the melodious Abel*, are alone fuffi- 
cient to refcue that-nation from the injudicioas cenfure of dul- 
nefs and infenfibility. 








° A celebrated mufical compofer, now in London. 
‘ Art, 
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Art. HI. 4 New anid Geacral Biagraphical Dittionary 5 containing 
an Hiffcrical and Critical Account of thé Lives and Writings of the 
Mojt Eminent Perfons in every Nation; particularly the Britith and 
Trith 5 from the earlie? Accounts of Time to the prefent Period. 

| Wherein their vemarkable Actions or Sufferings,. théir Vittues, 

Parts, and Learning, are accurately difplayed; with a Catalogue 
“of their Literary Produ&ions. Vols. Vil, Vidl, dX, X, XI, 
8ve. Pr. al. 5s. © Osborne. 


E now fee the completion | of this great undertaking, 
which promifes fo much entertainment and inftraction, 
Avwork of this nature, executed with genius and fidelity, would 
mmdeed be a valuable acquifition to: literature, as no colleGion 
of lives, we believe, hath been attempted upon fo-extenfive a 
plan, unlefs we except the dictionaries of the celebrated Bayle, 
and the elaborate Moreri, both of which confefledly abound 
with much fuperfluous matter ; the latter indeed is.an hiftorical, 
not a biographical di@ionary, and is not only replete with 
blanders, but. above meafure voluminois, From. the great 
number of editions, through which’ thefe books have pafled, 
we may judge of the utility'of the prefent defign. ‘No. kind of 
ftudy is fo engaging as: biography, nor fo improving, as it en- 
forces precept with example, aud holds Up a mirror to-human 
nature, whereby we difcover our own excellency, and conre& 
our faults, in the pi€tures fet before us of othermen. Senfible 
of the general benefit which would refult from the perfeét exe- 
cution of fuch a plan as we here fee delineated, it was with re- 
lutance we cenfured the firft fix volumes, publifhed the pre- 
ceding year, as defeétive in fome very material particulars. We 
were no ftrangers to the confiderable charges confequent on 
fuch an undertaking ; ; but we could not help regretting, either 
that the proprietors had not feleéted their authors with more 
judgment, or at leaft made it better worth the while of the wri- 
ters to ‘beftow more pains and labour. The fineft genius, 
bound down like a day-labourer to toil through a certain num- 
ber of pages fora feanty fubfifience, muft defcend to medio- 
crity. Sparks of native fire may now and then illuminate his 
fubjeét, and give lifeto the performance, juft fufficient to evince 
what the writer could have done in more favourable ¢ircum- 
ftances; but the whole muft appear a languid undnimated 
chaos, without foul or fpirit, like the exhaufted jaded carcafe 
of the wretched author. 
Whether the feverity of our ftri€tures upon the firft part of 
this publication wrought any effect, we will not pretend to de- 


termine ; but we imagine we can difcern the hand of a better 
writer 
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writer in fome of the lives before us, than any employed in the 
former volumes; or what is.much the fame to the reader, a 
greater fharé of care and attention. The {tile is lefs incorreét, 
writers are criticiled with: more accuracy, and characters de- 
fcribed ‘with more fpirit and nature, altho’ we cannot boaft 
much of this excellency even in the prefent writers. We muft 
likewife blame them for not confulting the beft authorities in a 
variety-of inftances, and efpecially on thofe points of hiftory 
which have long been the fubjeéts of debate among the learned. 
What can, for example, be more unfair, than to fum up the 
accotint of ‘the beauteows and unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots; 
with the charaéter given of that princefs by a late fafhionable 
author ; a chaxacter which we may venture to affirm, was drawn 
merely for the fake of the antithefes and {mart play of words 
and thoughts. 

‘It would be idle to dwell on the ftory of this princefs (fays 
Mr. Walpole) too weil known from having the misfortune to 
be born in the fame age, in the fame ifland with, and to be 
handfomer than‘Elizabeth. “Mary had the weaknefs to fet.up 
a claim toa greater kingdom tlian her own, without an army ; 
and was at laft reduced by her crimes'to be a faint in a reli- 
gion, which was oppofite to what her rival profefied out of po- 
licy. Their different talents for a crown appeared even in their 
paffions'as women. Mary deftroyed her husband, for killing a 
mufician that was her gallant, and. then married her husband’s 
affaffin; Elizabeth difdained to marry her lovers, and put one of 
them ‘to death for prefliming too much upon her affection. The 
miftrefs of David Rizio, could not but mifcarry in a conteft 
with the’ queen of Effex.. As handfome as fhe was, Sixtus the 
Vth never'wifhed to pafs a night with Mary: fhe was no mould 
to caft Alexanders in.” : 

Upon this fubje& we only fee Cambden and Mr. Walpole 
quoted, although juftice ought to have referred the authors to 
Dr. Robertfon, and efpecially to Goodall’s. Defence of the 
Queen, and the Hiftorical and critical inquiry, as thefe writers 
feem to have ftudied the fubje& with peculiar accuracy, and 
placed the picture of this princefs in a point of view extremely 
different from all preceding hiftorians. 

Where the interefts of fo many gentlemen are concerned, as 
have fpirit enough to run great hazards for the credit of learn- 
ing, and the public benefit, we would willingly fpeak with ten- 
dernefs of the blemifhes of a well-defigned publication ; but 
the regard which we owe to the character we would endeavour 
to fupport of impartial critics, obliges us to confefs, that ftill 
our authors are injudicious in the choice of their fubjects, un- 


animated inthe diction, and carelefs in their sefleGtions, which 
are 
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are generally borrowed from other writers. : For:inétantce; in 
the lives of Dr. Conyers Middleton,’ and the famous: Inigo 
Jones, we find the Biographia Britannica, and Campbells:Vi- 
truvius, almoft literally copied. In other articles, \Moreriand 
Bayle are only tranfcribed and abridged, and not only the cir- 
cumftances of; perfonal conduct and character. borrowed from 
thofe biographers, but their judgment on books alfoz yetafter 
all ic muft be. acknowledged, that this performance:is by no 
means dettitute of inftru€tion and entertainment ; and it. pof- 
feffes this peculiar advantage, thatit contains a general. biogra- 
phy, in a fmaller compafs, and at a lefs expence;: than .any 
© other performance. For a fpecimen of the cuatiaiane the fol- 
lowing is fhort and not unfavourable : 

‘ KNELLER (Sir Godfrey) a moft eminent painter, was biorn 
at Lubeck, a city of Holftein in Denmark, about the middle of 
the laft century, but in what year we cannot learn.-His grand- 
father enjoyed an eftate near Hall, in Saxony, where'he lived 
in great eiteem among feveral princes of Germany, efpecially 
with count Mansfelt,. and the bifhop of Hall; to the former of 
which he was furveyor-general of his mines, and infpeétor of 
his revenues. He had one fon by his wife, who was ofthe fa~ 
mily of Crowfen, on whomrhe beftowed.a liberal education ; 
fending him, for his better improvement in learning,. tothe 
univerfity of Leipfic; from whence he removed inta Sweden, 
being employed by queen Eleanor, dowager of the great Guftavus 
Adolphus. This fon, Zachary Kneller, father of: Sir ‘Godfrey, 
was much favoured by the faid queen «until her death "after 
which he fett!ed. and married at Lubeck ; and having ftudied 
archite€ture.and the mathematics, he obtained from that city a 
penfion as their chief furveyor. 

‘ He was no ways wanting in any care or expence in the edu- 
cation of his fon, Sir Godfrey Kneller; whom he fent to Ley- 
den, after he was fufficiently inftructed in the Latin tongue, to 
purfue his ftudies in that univerfity.. There he.applied himfelf 
to the mathematics, particularly: to fortification, being’ at 
firft defigned for fome military employment ; but: his genius 
leading him {ftrongly to drawing figures after the hiftorical' man- 
ner, he foon made great improvements in it, fo as to be much 
taken notice of and encouraged. From/this city he‘was /re- 
moved to Amiterdam, and placed, for. bissbetter “in ftru@ion, 
under the care of Rembrant,| the :moit famous paintérof that 
time in Holland; but his fcholar, not being contented witly that 
guito of painting, where exaét defign and true proportiot were 
wanting, his father. fent him into Iraly atvthe'age of feventeen, 
and committed -him taithe care.of .a.néac relation. ‘He ftudied 
at Rome under the favourable influence of Carlo Marat, and 
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the chevalier Bernini, and began to acquire fame in hiftory~ 
painting, having firft ftudied’ archite&ture and anatomy ; the 
latter aptly difpofing him to relith the antique ftatues, and to 
improve duly by them. He then removed ro Venice, where he 
had foon great marks of civility conferred upon him by the Da- 
nati, Gartoni, and many other noble families ; for whom he 
drew feveral hiftories, portraits, and family pictures; by which 
his fame was confiderably increafed in that city. This, how- 
ever, could not detain him there : by the importunity of fome 
friends, he was prevailed on to come into England, where his 
fkill and merit foon made him known. He drew the picture of 
king Charles II. by the recommendation of the duke of Man- 
mouth, more than once; and his majefty was fo taken with. his 
fkill in doing it, that’ he ufed to come and fit to him at-his 
houfe in the piazza of Covent-Garden. . He was fent by this 
prince into France, to draw the French king’s picture, where 
he had the honour likewife of drawing moift of the royal fami- 
ly, for which he received confiderable prefents from that: great 
promoter of arts and fciences ; but this did not influence him 
to ftay long in that kingdom, although it happened at the 
death of his great patron Charles H. — 

* At his return, he was well received by king James and his 
queen, and conftantly employed by them, until the grand re- 
volution ; after which, he continued principal painter to king 
William, who dignified him with the honour of knighthood. 
Neither the king nor queen ever fat to any other perfon : and 
it is very remarkable of this painter, that he has had the ho- 
nour to draw ten crowned heads: four kings of England, and 
three queens ; the czar of Mufcovy ; Charles ILI. king of Spain, 
afterwards emperor, when he was in England; and the French 
king, Lewis XIV. befides feveral electors and princes. By this 
means, his reputation became fo univerfal, that the emperor 
Leopold dignified him as a nobleman and knight of the holy 
Roman empire, by patent,. which he generoufly fent him by 
count Wratiftan, his ambaffador in England, in the year 1700: 
in which there is an acknowledgment made of the fervices of 
his anceftors to the houfe of Ayftria. By this patent, he was 
infcribed in the number and fociety of noblemen, with all the 
privileges of fuch as have enjoyed the fame honour for four 
defcents, paternal and maternal.: King William feat Sir God- 
frey Kneller to draw the eleétar of Bavaria’s pi&ture:at Bruffels ; 
and prefented him with a rich gold chain and medal, as a par- 
ticular mark of the efteem he had for him: . From feeing and 
ftudying many noble works of Rubens, he’ began to change his 
ftile.-and manner of colouring, imitating that great mafter, 


whom he judged to have come neareft to nature of any ~~ 
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Moft of the-nobility.and.geatry of Eagland have had:theispic- 
tures drawn by him ; from which a great aumber of» mezzo- 
tinto prints and others engraved have been made, which. {peak 
for hima by the high efteem they are in all ever Europe. ». His 
draught; is moft exact.; ne painter ever excelled him in:a fare 
out-line and graceful difpofal of his figures, ndr took a better 
tefemblance of a face, which he feldom failed to exprefs in the 
molt handfome and agreeable turn of it; always adding to it a 
mien and grace, fuitable to the charaéter and peculiar: te the 
perfon he reprefented. His mayelty king Gearge {. created him 
a baronet of Great-Britain.. He always lived in the greateft 
efteem and reputation ; abounding no lefsin wealth than fplen- 
dor, and in both far furpafling any of hig predeceforg. He 
fpent the latter part of his time at Whitron, near Hampton- 
Court, where he built a houfe after a complete manger, avd fur- 
nifhed it in all refpects accordingly. 

‘ His fingular humanity and addrefs, and his kill in RAN and 
languages, recommended him to the friend Quip and familiarity 
of many .noble ,perfons of the Englith nation ; particulasly-to 
the duke of Devonthire, the easl of Leicefter, the ¢ari of Dor- 
fet, and many others. Befides the honours alzeady mention- 
ed, Sir,Godfrey:Kneller was, out of the great regard paid to 
him by the univerfity, at Oxford, prefented, by that learned 
body, with the degree of doétor of the civil law. He was alfo 
admitted gentleman of the moft henourable privy-chamber to 
king William, to queen Anne, and to king George 1; and has 
been honoured in feveral reigns with being a deputy-leutesdat 
of the county of Middlefex, and in the commiffion of the 
peace for.that and other counties. As we could vot inform the 
reader what year he was born in, fo neither can we what year 
he. died in: it appears, however, from what has. been faid 
of him, thathe muft havelived to a yery advanced age. His 
pictures, in public places, are thefe which follow : | 

‘ King William on a white horfe, at Hamptoa-Court. 

The celebrated beauties of his time, therealfo. , 

The king of Spain, afterwards emperor, at Windfor, 

A Chinefe convert, there; a whole length.. - ' 

The duke of Gloucefter, at the lower.houle, there, 

King George, at Guildhall, London. 

Dr. Wallis, and his own picture, at Oxford, 

His own, ftair-cafe at Whitton, moft part of it drawn by iow 

felf, the reft by La Guerre. , siiw'30n 

A family-piece for the duke of Buckingham. wv oft + aeittica 

Queen. Anne and the duke of Gloucefter... 

The Kitt-cat.cluh, at Mr. Tonfon’s feat. at Beco Bilas. 

Sir Ifaac Newton. aN, 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague.’ ‘aad _ Upon 
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Upon the whole, the execution of this work is notof fuch a 
nature as to preclude future attempts. 

P.S. The reader will perceive that we have formed our judg- 
ment upon the perufal of particular lives. To run over the 
whole would be equally unneceflary and unprofitable to us, in 
the quality of Reviewers. 





Art. IV. The Works of Nicholas Machiavel, Secretary of State 
to the Republic of Florence. Neavly tranflated from the Originals; 
illuftrated with Notes, Anecdotes, Differtations, and the Life of Ma- 
chiavel, ever before publifhed; and Several new Plans on thé Art 
of War. By Ellis Farneworth, M.A. Vicar of Rofthern iz 
Chethire, Tranflator of the Life of Pope Sixtus V. and Davila’s 
Hiftory of the Civil Wars of France. In Two Volumes. 4to. 
Pr, tl. 16s. Davies. 7 


S OME years having elapfed fince we looked into the writings 

of this fage Florentine, we now perufed the tranflation of 
his works with an unufual avidity. Far from joining in the 
cry raifed againft Machiavel as a defpifer of religion, an enemy 
to civil liberty, and the broacher of the moft pernicious doc- 
trines, we cannot help regarding him as the {trenuous advo- 
cate of freedom, the keeneft fatirift uyon tyranny, a friend to 
pure religion, a good citizen, an able politician, and an admi- 
rable hiftorian. His political treatife, entitled, The Prince, 
will either be detefted for its diabolical maxims, or admired for 
its fine vein of grave irony, according to the ideas conceived 
of the author’s intention. If it be regarded as a didaétic trea- 
tife'on the art of reigning, the former opinion will prevail ;"but 
if we'perufe rhe Prince as a refined fatire upon the conduct of the 
fovereigns of the age, it will not only prove an exquifite enter- 
tainment, innocent in the effeét ; but even an eternal monu- 
ment of the wit, refinement, fagacity, political knowledge, and 
delicate turn for ridicule of the author. In this point of view 
his politics, and particularly this treatife, have been recom- 
mended by the beft judges. The great lord Verulam’s words 
are, Ef quod ‘gratias agamus Machiavello et bujus modi’ feriptoribus 
qui aperte et indilfimulanter proferunt quid bomines facere foleant, non 
quod debeant. * We are obligéd to Machiavel and thofe writers, 
who relate openly and without difguife, what men ufually do, 
not what they ought to do.’ Nor is ford Bacon fingular in this 
opinion ; the works of Machiavel have been regarded, and ap- 
plauded by the beft writers of all nations, of whom'we need 
only mention the celebrated Mr. Bayle, and that difcerning‘po- 
litician Mr. Wicquefort, author of an excellent hiftory of the 
United Provinces. On 
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On the other hand, the Italian has been as feverely haridled 
by writers of rank and eminence ; particularly his prefent Pruf+ 
fian majefty, who haswritten exprefly againft Machiavel’s Prince; 
and the ingenious Mr. Voltaire, who has praifed the Examen in 
a preface, and refle&ted upon Machiavel as recommending the 
infamous prattice of poifoning and affaflination 3 a panegyric 
and a charge for which it is not difficult to account, if we {up- 
pofe, as he afterwards hinted, that he had a confiderable fhare 
in this royal produétion, A very flight attention, indeed, to 
Machiavel, himfelf, is fufficient to direét the reader, whether he 
is to regard him as the friend or the enemy of mankind. Com- 
paring his fentiments in different performances, is the beft vin- 
dication of his charaéter and faireft critique upon his Prince. How 
can we poffibly fuppofe, that the hiftorian who has powerfully 
enforced the moft religious and patriotic maxims in his hiftory 
of Florence, fhould in his Prince bécome the avowed advocate 
of tyranny, poifoning, and affaffination? 

The following paffage in his political diftourfes on Livy, which 
fome have ufed as an argument again{ft Machiavel, is to us a 
demonftrative proof, that he was not only a ftrenuous repub- 
lican, but likewife a ftri&t follower of the doétrines of Chrifs 
tianity. ‘ Confidering with myfelf (fays he) what fhould be 
the reafon, that people are not fo zealous in aflerting their liber- 
ties at prefent; as they were in former times; I think it is owing 
té the fame caufe, that makes them fiot fo bold and courageous 
as they ufed to be; namely, the difference betwixt their edu- 
eation and ours, occafioned by the difference betwixt the Chrif- 
tian and Pagan religion. For our religion having fhewn us the’ 
true way to real happinefs; infpires us with a contempt of worlds 
ly glory : which being the chief end of the Pagans, and the 
obje&t wherein they placed their /ummum bonum, made them 
moré fierce and daring in their actions, This may appear from 
many of their inftitutions, particularly their facrifices; which 
were very magnificent indeed, when compared with the humi- 
lity of ours; in which the ceremonies are rather delicate than 
pompous or ftriking, and not attended with any circumftances 
ef ferocity or eclat. In thofe of the Pagans, befides the fplen- 
dour of the folemnity, the very aétion of the facrifice was full 
of blood and cruelty, as great numbers of vi€tims were butch- 
ered upon thofe occafions: which inured men to horrid {peéa- 
cles, and made them fanguinaty and hard-hearted. Befides 
which, they deified none but men full of worldly glory, fuch as 
great commanders and illuftrious govefnors of commonwealths: 
But our religion, inftead of heroes, canonizes thofe only that are 
meek and lowly, and given to the contemplation of heavenly 
things, rather than to an adtive or bufy life; and the chief hap- 
pinefs which the Pagans fought from courage, from bodily 
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firength, and other things that conduced to make them hardy 
and fierce ; we look for in humiliation, in felf-denial, and con+ 
tempt of this world : fo that if our religion ever requires us to 
fhew any degree of fortitude, it is to be manifefted in our fuf- 
ferings, rather than in any elfe. This manner of living then, 
feems to have enervated mankind, and given up fome as aprey, 
tied and bound into the hands of others that are more wicked; 
who may difpofe of them as they pleafe; fince, in order to obtain 
Paradifé, they perceive the generality of them are more ready to 
fuffer injuries than to revenge them. Now that the world is 
thus crippled and hamftrung, and heaven itfelf appears to be 
in a manner difarmed, is owing to the pitiful and erroneous ex- 
plication, which fome have taken upon them to give of our re- 
ligion, as if it enjoined folitude and indolence, and forbad an 
active and ferviceable life: for if they had confidered that it al-+ 
lows us to defend and exalt our country, it certainly allows us 
alfo to love and honour it, and to qualify ourfelves for its de- 
fence. This fort of education then, and thefe falfe interpreta- 
tions, have been one great caufe, that there are not now fo 
many republics in the world as there were formerly; and con- 
fequently that the love of liberty is not fo ftrong and operative 
in mankind, as it ufed to be in ancient times: but yet | am ins 
clined to believe, that the overgrown power of the Roman em- 
pire contributed ftill more to this; for it was fo great, that it 
conquered and extinguifhed all other.republics and free ftates.? : 

In thefe difcourfes there are indeed fo many initances of re« 
ligious zeal, of juftly fubdued and tempered devotion, of the 
overflowings of benevolence, of prudence, deep reflection, fa- 
gacity, and knowledge of the intricate windings of the human 
heart, that we are at a lofs whether moflt to admire the heart 
or the head of the politician. Certain we are, that the fineft 
maxiins of political conduét are to be deduced from this refined 
and mifinterpreted writer. As it would be unneceflary for us, 
however, to enter upon the defence of thofe monuments of ge- 
nius, which will exift as long as good fenfe, civil fociety, and 
true politics are underftood, we fhall only obferve, that it has been 
Machiavel’s fate to be rendered obfcure by thofe very commen- 
tators, who pretended to elucidate and explain his intricacies ; 
by endeavouring to bring refined and fubtle thoughts down to 
the ftandard of common capacities, they have rendered them 
utterly unintelligible, ar have fo perverted the original mean- 
ing, as to render the author frequently inconfiftent with him~ 
felf. Our reverend and learned tranflator has removed that 
chaos of rubbifh which overwhelmed this precious jewel, and 
reftored it to its primitive luftre and purity. He has annexed 
notes, that fhew how well he underftands his author, and how: 


deeply converfant he is with ancient and modern learning. In 
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his language he has always preferved the gravity, but does nct 
always rife to the dignity of his original. He wants that fpirit, 
concinnity, and energy of fublime, that often elevate Ma- 
chiavel above his fubjeét. We refer chiefly to the Hiftory of 
Florence, inwhich, contrary to the fentiments of moft critics, we 
are of opinion Machiavel has diftinguifhed his genius in a par- 
ticular manner. We have perufed a copy of this work in 
Latin, which we fhould not be afhamed to compare with Livy 
or Tacitus, in purity of ftile, regularity of compofition, fub- 
limity, refle¢tion, and every requifite of hiftory. Certain paf- 
fages of this we have compared with the Englith tranflation, 
and whether it be that the one has encreafed, while the other 
has diminifhed the value of the otiginal, we will venture to fay 
that the Latin greatly deferves the preference ; at the fame time 
that Mr. Farneworth will be read with pleafure by all thofe who 
can be fatisfied with perfpicuous, ftrong, and a nervous diction, 
without elegance. 

As a fpecimen of the performance, we fhallextra& a chapter 
from the political difcourfes on Livy, it being impoffible to ex- 
hibit a fatisfa&tory quotation from the Hiftory of Florence, or 
any of the other pieces, on account of their conneion with 
each other. In this chapter Machiavel fhews how liberty may 
be fupported, in a corrupt ftate, where it has once been efta- 
blifhed, and in what manner it may be introduced, if it was not 
eftablifhed there before; a fubje& no way unfeafonable at this 
jundure. 

‘It may appear (fays he) neither unneceffary nor incongru- 
ous with the foregoing difcourfe perhaps, to confider whether 
liberty can be maintained in a corrupted ftate, where it has 
been on¢e eftablifhed; and whether it is poffible to introduce 
it, if it was not eftablifhed there before I fay then that it will 
be very difficult to do either: and though it is almoft impoflt- 
ble to prefcribe any certain rules to be obferved for the accom- 
plifhment of thofe purpofes, (becaufe it will be neceffary to pro- 
ceed according to the degree of corruption in that ftate) yet, in 
order to form fome judgment of the matter, I fhali here enter 
into.a difcuffion of if. 

‘We miuft therefore fuppofe fuch a ftate to be eee to 
the’ laft degree, in which cafe the dint will be exceeding 
great ; nay, indeed, it is almoft impoffible that any laws or re- 
gulations whatfoever fhouid be efficacious enough to reform a 
itate, where the'depravation is univerfal : for as good manners 
cannot fubfift without good laws, fo thofe laws cannot be put 
in execution without good mannets. Befides, the laws that Were 
made when a ftate was in its infancy, and whilft the morals of 
the people were yet‘untainted, ‘will no longer ferve the purpofe’ 
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of government, after men are become wicked and corrupt: 
for though the laws of a ftate may be altered upon various ac- 
cidents and emergencies, vet the fundamental conftitutions are 
feldom or never changed ; upon which account, new laws are 
not fufSicient, becaufe the ancient inftitutions, which remain in 
force, often make them liable to be perverted. 

‘ For a further explanation of this matter, it is neceffary to 
obferve, that in Rome certain fundamental inftitutions of go- 
vernment were firit eftablifhed, and afterwards laws made, by 
which the magiftrates kept the citizensin their duty. By thefe 
inftitutions the government was divided betwixt the people and 
the fenate, the tribunes and the confuls; and forms eftablifhed 
for the follicitation of public offices, the creation of magif- 
trates, and enacting laws: all which inftitutions were little or 
not at all changed in the various revolutions which afterwards 
happened in that ftate. The laws, however, which were cal- 
culated to reftrain the licencioufnefs of the people, as thofe 
againft adultery and ambition, the fumptuary laws, and feveral 
others, were either made or altered at different times, as the ci- 
tizens grew worfe and worfe. But the ancient inftitutions, 
which ftill fubfifted, at laft becoming good for nothing, when 
the people grew corrupt,. the new laws were neither proper nor 
fufficient to keep men in due bounds; yet they would have been 
highly fo, if the old inflitutions had been altered and accommo- 
dated to them when they were introduced. And that this was 
really the faét, plainly appears from the forms they obferved in 
creating magiitrates and enactinglaws: for, in the former cafe, 
the Romans never conferred either the confulfhip, or other 
great office in the commonwealth, upon any one that had not 
follicited them. Now this inftitution, without doubt, was good 
in the beginning of that republic, becaufe it was fuppofed that 
no citizen would venture to follicit thefe honours, except he 
was confcious to himfelf that he had merited them : and that 
as a repulfe would be attended with ignominy, every man, in 
order to make himfelf worthy of them, would endeavour to 
behave wel!. But in courfe of time, when the citizens were 
become exceedingly corrupt, this cuftom, inftead of anfwering 
the firft defign of it, was of very great prejucice: for then 
thofe that had the moft power, and not thofe that were the 
moft virtuous, began to follicit the higheft honours in the ftate; 
whilft thofe that were poor, though they were good men, durft 
not offer themfelves as candidates, for fear of meeting with a 
difgraceful rebuff. But this inconvenience did not come upon the 
Romansall at once, but ftep by ftep, and like moft other evils, 
hy degrees: for, after they had conquered Afia and Africa, and 
reduced by much the greater part of Greece into eae” to 
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them, they began to grow too fecure and negligent of their li- 
berties, as they thought they had nothing to apprehend from 
any other quarter. To this fatal fecurity on the one hand, and 
the weaknefS of their enemies on the other, it was owing, that 
in difpofing of the confulfhip, and other honours, . they no lon- 
ger had fo much regard to merit and capacity, as to private fa- 
vour, and advancing fuch men to thefe dignities, as were bet- 
ter verfed in the arts of treating, and of canvaffing votes at an 
election, than in thofe of conquering anenemy. From this, 
they afterwards proceeded to prefer thofe that were the richeft 
and moft powerful: fo that through the defeé& of the original 
inftitution, all good and virtuous men were totally excluded 
from any fhare in the adminiftration. 

* In the other-cafe, that is, in making laws, a tribune, or 
any .other citizen, was at liberty to propofe a new one to the 
people ; that fo every one might fpeak either for or againft it, 
before it was pafied, if he pleafed: and this likewife was a 
good inftitution whilft the people continued uncorrupt. For 
then it was certainly of advantage to the ftate, that any one 
who thought himfelf capable of doing the public a fervice, 
fhould have leave to offer his propofals: and that every other 
perfon fhould be indulged with the privilege of declaring his 
opinion of them; to the end, that when both fides of the 
queftion had been thoroughly examined and difcuffed, the peo- 
ple might chufe that which feemed upen the whole to be moft 
reafonable and convenient. But after the citizens had loft 
their virtue, this inftitution alfo was attended with very bad 
confequences, becaufe none but great and powerful men were 
then allowed to propofe any law to the people ; of which they 
made fo ill an ufe, that they feldom propofed any thing but 
what contributed more to eftablifh and augment their own pow- 
er and private intereft, than to benefit the public: and what 
was ftill worfe, the people were become fo abject and corrupt, 
that no-body durft oppofe thefe innovators: fo that being ei- 
ther deceived by their artifices, or over-awed by their power, 
they were forced to confent to their own ruin. 

‘ In order therefore to have preferved the liberties of Rome, 
even after it became fo corrupt, it was neceflary, as they made 
new laws, to have altered the fundamental inftitutions alfo: for 
good men and bad ones are to be governed in a very different 
manner, and where the matter is not the fame, the forms 
ought to be varied. But fince thefe inftitutions muit be altered, 
either all at once, as foon as their inconvenience is generally 
acknowledged ; or by little and little, before it is obvious to 
every one; I fay that it is hardly poffible to do either; for to 


alter them by degrees, the wifdom of fome provident and faga+ 
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cious citizen is requifite, who can forefee the danger at a dif. 
tance, and warn the people of it before it happens. Perhaps, 
however, fuch a man may never be born in a particular ftate ; 
and if there fhould, he may not be able to convince others of 
the expediency of what he himfelf finds neceffary: for when 
men have been long accuftomed to any way of life, it is no eafy 
matter to introduce a change amongft them; efpecially if they 
do not immediately fee the evil that is apprehended with their 
own eyes, but are to be wrought upon by arguments and pro- 
bable conjectures. As for altering thefe inftitutions all at 
once, when every body perceives they are no longer of any 
fervice, but far otherwife; I fay that it is much more eafy to 
find out the inconvenience than to remedy it: becaufe this can- 
not be done by ordinary means, when thofe very means them- 
felves have loft their efficacy, and would even contribute to a 
contrary end. Recourfe therefore muft neceflarily be had to 
extraordinary means, fuch as force and arms ; for a man cannot 
new-model a ftate as he pleafes, except he firft feizes upon the 
government, and takes its wholly into his own hands. Now 
as one muit be fuppofed to be a good man who Is defirous to 
reform a ftate; and another a bad man, who makes uft of vio- 
lence to get the government of it entirely into his hands ; it 
very feldom happens that an honeft man will avail himfelf of 
forcible and injurious methods to become abfolute, be his inten- 
tions ever fo upright; or that a wicked man, when he has made 
himfelf fo, will ever do any good, or employ that authority 

well, which he has done fo much evil to acquire. 
¢ From what has been faid, it will appear how difficult, or 
gather impoffible it is, either to maintain liberty, or to re-efta- 
blifh it, if loft, in any ftate, when the people are become cor- 
rupt: but if any means could be found out to effe& either, I 
fhould think it muft be by reducing it nearer the ftandard of a 
monarchical than of a popular government ; that fo the info- 
Yence of fuch as could not be kept within proper bounds by 
laws, might be effefually curbed by the power of a magiltrate, 
whole authority fhouldin fome meafure refemble that of aking: 
and to attempt a reformation any other way, would be an un- 
dertaking that muft prove either vain and fruitlefs, or attended 
with great violence and cruelty, For if Cleomenes fucceeded, 
as I have faid before, by caufing all the Ephori to be killed, in 
order to take the government wholly upon himéfelf ; if Romulus 
put his brother Remus, and Titus Tatius, the Sabine, to death 
for the fame purpofe, and afterwards made a good ufe of their 
power; it muft be obferved, that the fubje&ts of neither ftate 
were corrupted to fuch a degree as thofe of whom we have been 
{peaking in this chapter: and therefore they were both enabled 
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to effe& what they undertook, and to puta good face upon it 
too when they had done.’ 

In this edition we find all the works of Machiavel, except 
his dramatic performances, which were exceedingly efteemed in 
Italy, and contributed greatly to raife his reputation. The 
comedy called Nicia, or Sanitia, was a keen fatire on his country- 
men, formed on the plan of Ariftophanes, and fo much relifhed 
by Leo X. that he ordered it to be acted in his prefence at Rome. 
It was a fpecies of the middle comedy, in which real characters 
were lafhed with fuch wit and acrimony, that the perfons who 
fmarted under the rod were afraid to refent the blow. The 
Mandragola, another comedy of our author, is highly ap- 
plauded by Mr. Voltaire ; andthe Ciitia, efteemed by fome good 
judges as the beft of all his dramatic works, was written in 
imitation of the Cafva of Plautus. We believe this piece was 
fuppreffed by authority, becaufe Machiavel made too free with 
the fopperies and idle fuperftitions of the church of Rome. 





| nes —— 


Art. V. Occafional Thoughts on the Study and Chara&er of Claffical 
Authors, ou the Courfe of Literature, and the prefent Plan of a 
learned Education. With fome incidental Comparifons beiween Ho- 
mer and Offian. 8va, Pr. 2s. Richardfon. 


] N this performance we meet with a great number of fenfible 

and ingenious reflections, although, upon the whole, the 
writer has treated his fubjeét rather in the declamatory ftile ofa 
rhetorician, than with the philofophic precifion of a critic. Di- 
vers hints of tafte and judgment ate given, which now look like 
hardy affertions, becaufe they are not purfued to the end, preffed 
with vigour, or fufficiently illuftrated with inftances. Nothing 
can be eafier than to affure us, that all we gain by reading 
Greek and Latin writers is a heap of words, a fet of tinfel 
phrafes, a few fats of doubtful authority, a parcel of incon- 
gruous fimilies and figures, and a variety of ftrong prejudices, 
without a fingle notion to improve the underftanding, or qua- 
lify us for the purpofes of fociety. Thefe are the bold allega- 
tions of our author, which he hath by no means proved to our 
fatisfa€tion, though we readily join with him in the withed-for 
reformation in academical education, It is by no means fair to 
conclude, that becaufe a few literary drudges, who had fpent 
their whole time in colle&ing manufcripts, aad commenting 
upon words, made no proficiency in rational enquiry, or the 
principles of reafoning, that no knowledge is to be acquired 
irom the attentive perufal of clafiic authors: thele were per- 
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fons of limited capacities, of great induftry, but devoid of alk 
tafte and fentiment, who purfued this path as the only one in 
which they could figure to any advantage. Had the nature of 
their education led them to itudy the modern philofophers and 
poets, we fhould fee them cavilling at definitions in Newton, 
and giving various readings of Shakefpear, without compre- 
hending the harmony of the fyftem laid down by the former, 
or tafting the fublime defcriptions of nature drawn by the latter. 

Our author alledges, that after running thrqugh the ufual 
courfe of education and ftudy of the ancients, had he been afked 
any queftion in morality, natural philofophy, metaphyfics, or 
even logic, beyond a few predicaments, and the ftructure of a 
fyllogifm, he muft have appeared as ignorant as an uniettered 
Indian. We are forry for it, as we muft afcribe the fault to the 
{cholar and not to the teachers. Could he have perufed Xeno- 
phon, Antoninus, Maximus Tyrius, Cicero, and Seneca, with- 
out fome knowledge of morality ? Would Euclid, Apollonius, 
Archimedes, Ariftotle, and Lucretius, convey no hints of geo- 
metry and natural philofophy ? Would the feéts of Peripatetics, » 
Stoics, Academics, and Epicureans, prove of no kind of utility 
in metaphyfics and logic ? Nor the poets, orators, and hiftorians 
of antiquity, in acquiring juft notions: of human nature? It 
would be a fufficient refutation of all that can be urged upon 
this fubjeé&, to obferve, that the fineft writers of modern ages 
were thofe who had formed their tafte, ftored their memories, 
and ftrengthened their judgments, by the diligent ftudy of an- 
cient authors, But it would be unneceffary to revive a topick of 
debate, which our author pretends to decline, at the fame time 
that he carries his contempt for antiquity farther than any pre- 
¢eding writer, as will appear from the following reflection. ° 

¢ I faw but little to excite one’s envy in many that were reck- 
oned eminent matters of claffic lore ; from whofe example in 
feveral inftances I was almoft led to conclude, that Greek and 
Latin fcholars, as fuch, contract an infantine turn of mind, 
which greatly indifpoles, if it does not totally unfit them for 
the purfuit of manly knowledge; what the old Egyptian prieft . 
faid of the Greeks in general being feemingly applicable in 
fome degree to thofe, who fpend the greateft part of their time 
in converfing with them, ‘* You Grecians are always boys.” 

t Howeyer rafh or ill-grounded you may think fuch a conclu- 
fion would have been, I flatter myfelf at leaft, that you will 
have lefs objection to the following more general ones: that 
continuing to play with toys and rattles, muft at beft give a 
man, however perfect in ftature, only the appearance of an 
overgrown child : that feeding long on fuch thin diet as the milk 


end pap of poetry and eloquence muft make the ftomach nau- 
feate 
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feate any ftronger food. That an imagination accuftomed to 
be for ever ftraying through enamelled meads in fearch of flow- 
ers and nofegays, muft needs look on the rough and uncouth 
road of rational inquiry with averfion and difguft: that, in 
fhort, attending much to words and flightly to things, will pro- 
bably teach men to fubititute elegant expreffion in place of ar- 
gument ; to give us fine figures for facts ; and to treat us with 
well-turned periods inftead of proofs.’ 

Our author, we believe, is the firft writer who has charged the 
admired poets of antiquity with deviating intirely from nature, 
and fubftituting for true defcriptions the figments of their own 
imagination. We give him credit for this notable difcovery, 
and have only to with that he had confirmed the obfervation, by 
a greater number of fair inftances. He is certainly the firft 
critic who found any thing abfurd in the number of dialects 
with which Homer hath given richnefs, variety, and mufic to 
his numbers; or difcovered, that elegance of diction, and pro- 
priety of fentiment, were obftacles to juft reafoning. 

Arguing, or rather declaiming againit the neceflity of tracing 
knowledge to the fource, and beginning education with the 
ftudy of the ancient writers, the author illuftrates his fubje& 
with this unanfwerable, laboured, long-winded metaphor. 

£ It muft evidently appear (fays he) to every one who confi- 
ders at all about it, that the /ources from whence knowledge 
firft fowed, were of a very fcanty nature, far from any refem- 
blance to that copious fream, which fucceflive additions after- 
wards produced; and whofe depth, as in other cafes, muft cer- 
tainly bear fome proportion to its diftance from the fountain 
head. It may perhaps be imagined, that where its wagers are 
more fallow, they will at-leaft be alfo more clear; but even this 
feems not to be true in fact ; which we may poffibly account for 
in this manner, that having at firft a mew courfe to work out for 
themfelves, they neceffarily contracted a large mixture of mud 
and foil, which they could not depofire, till they had flowed fome 
time. By running indeed over rocks and precipices, they might 
make a greater zoi/e here than afterwards ; and this may be one 
principal caufe, which has drawn fo much attention to them. 
But if the queftion fhould be put, at which part of this flowing 
fiream we ought to ftop, and pay the greateft fhare of our re- 
gard, who could anfwer, that this was the fitteft {pot ? If 
indeed imagination only was confulted, it might perhaps fend 
us back among the cataraés for the fake of awful noifes and fine 
pro/pects; but fober reafon would recommend to us rather the 
contemplation of its exlarged fate, where, though it flows lefs 
rapidly, it is on that account better calculated for ufe and 
profit. 





‘ Some 
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‘ Some however may perhaps imagine, that by beginning 
higher up we fhould be more likely to difcover the true and ge- 
nuine jprings of fcience; and that having amufed ourfelves 
there, we fhould defend with greater eafe and pleafure towards 
the more important parts of it, than we could have poffibly 
enjoyed, had we purfued a contrary ccourfe, and gone againft the 
fiream; and if thefe fuppofitions had any good foundation, 
fomething plaufible, it muft be owned, might be urged in fa- 
vour of this method of proceeding. But with regard to the 
laft of them, whoever confiders the many difcouraging labours 
to be undertaken, the great difficulties to be overcome by thofe, 
who would make their way tothe firft openings of f{cience, igno~ 
rant as they muft be of the language and manners of thofe, 
who fhould dire& them ; will rather be apprehenfive, left many 
fhould te deterred by this means from purfuing fo troublefome 
a path; and as for thofe, who happily have got through it, 
there is furely much danger, left. being tired out, they fhould 
be unwilling to encounter with any new hardfhips, and fo ftay 
where they are; or having their fenfes foothed with pleafing 
fights and melting founds, fhould refufe to quit the enchanting 
fpot.’ 

; However formidable this turgid figure. may appear, a little 

attention will difcover that itis reared upon an imaginary foun- 
dation ; namely, that the principles oi knowledge are to be 
found more pure and uncorrupted in the writings of the mo- 
derns, than of the ancients. We will leave it to the reader to 
judge how confiftent the purport of this florid metaphor is 
with the account of the following progreflion of knowledge 
given a few pages after. . 

¢ It would undoubtedly be one of the moft entertaining, if 
not one of the moit improving parts of human knowledge, to 
read the works of thofe, who made the firft difcoveries in {ci- 
ence ; and to trace the various fteps, by which at length they 
arrived at their wifhed-for conclufion. But unluck#ly it hap- 
pens, that the beginnings of human knowledge (if they were’ 
not originally imprefied upon the mind) were moft of them laid 
in very remote and ignorant times; when men were probably 
guided more by chance than by any fixt or regular dedu€tions: 
fo that we might as well expect an account from children of the 
means, by which they came at their firft notices, as from the 
early inftitutors of any fcience. To as little purpofe fhall 
we expect this fatisfa&tion from thofe, who fucceed next in order. 
‘The means of conveying knowledge from one to another muff, 
at fuch atime, be as imperfe&, at leaft, as knowledge itfelf is. 1f 
therefore the firft difcoverers were able in any manner to com- 
sunicate the refult of their experience, it would be all that 
could 
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could be expected of them.———Neither can we think, that they 
who were benefited by this inftru€tion, would be very curious 
about the means, to which they owed it. . Satisfied with its ufe, 
we muft fuppofe, the principal thing they would, attend to, 
would be the turning it to as much advantage as they conid. 
—In ,farther procefs of time, men, fenfible of the advantage 
they derived from the knowledge that had been bequeathed 
them, might be difpofed to make it as extenfive as poffible:: 
the means of doing this would then engrofs their chief cares 
this once found out, it would be their pride to difplay the at- 
tainment. they had made: and from hence, for fome timeat 
leaft, we may expect to find them more attentive, as it is ufual 
in other cafes, to the means than to the end. Here an age of 
words and of writings would commence ; in which it would be 
the ftudy of the lettered fages to fet off the fcience they were 
poffeffed of, with every variety of ornament, they could devife. 
The tree of knowledge would, inftead of fruit, be hung round 
with garlands and chaplets; would be overfpread with every 
whim of fancy and quaint conceit ; through whofe thick foliage 
it. would be almoft impoffible to difcern any thing of the-body 
or the branches: all that could be feen, would be merely leaves 
and flowers. What then was next to be done? fome at- 
tempts perhaps would be made to reduce this luxuriancy of or- 
nament within moderate bounds ; and by the pruning and lop- 
ping ufed for this purpofe, a little light might be let in, anda 
view obtained of fomething more fubftantial. But certainly 
the laft fearch that would be undertaken, would be to defcend to 
the root, and trace out thofe hidden principles of vegetation, on which 
the firength and health of his plant intirel; depended.’ 

Our author would feem to divide good writing into three pe- 
riods. Inthe more fimple and ignorant ages of the world 
nature was copied, becaufe the imagination could extend to no- 
thing beyond nature. In the next period men became too 
proud of art to allow nature the firft place; that was engrofled 
by their predeceflors, and it was neceflary to recommend their 
own writings by adventitious ornaments. This is the age of 
writing, according to our author, which. is unjuftly termed 
claffical, where all is forced, unnatural, and replete with falfe 
tafte, and {trained figures and metaphors. In the third period, 
by which he underftands the modern ages, writers perceiving 
the abfurdity into which the ancients were led by a licentious 
vitiated imagination, threw off all artificial ornament, recurred 
to the original fimplicity of poetry, not that fimplicity of 
neceility which infpired the earlier bards, but of fubdued fancy, 
and chaftifed underftanding. This, if we comprehend bis 
meaning, ts the fubfance of what our author advances in the 
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courfe of fourfcore pages of tedious declamation, which we 
fhall not take the trouble to refute, as we are perfuaded the 
feeling of every reader of tafte will be fufficient fecurity againft 
his receiving wrong impreffions. 

With refpeé to the paflages fele&ted from Offian, the venera- 
ble Highland bard, lately made known to the learned by the in- 
genious Mr. Mac Pherfon ; they are demonttrative of fo juft 
and accurate a tafte, that we cannot help perfuading ourfelves 
our author wrote all that precedes this piece of criticifm, merely 
with intention to fhew the world what he could urge againft his 
own conviction, and the received opinion of mankind. He very 
juttly reprefents Offian as a poet who exaétly copied nature in his 
defcriptions, in which particular he gives him the preference to 
Homer. 

‘ How poor a limner (fays he) is Homer in this refpe& ! 
what are all his ‘* nusewv ad\svawv eOvee toraaw” when com- 
pared with this fingle paffage “« The flies of evening are on 
their feeble wings, andthe hum of their courfe is on the field !” 
If it fhould even be fufpe&ed, that the Highland bard had 
borrowed this piece of imagery from the father of the poets, 
how greatly does he improve it by a proper application! inftead 
of ufing it as a fimile for armies, fee how he applies it—*‘* He 
{the ghoft of Crugal) comes to the ear of reft, and raifes his 
feeble voice ; like the humming of the mountain-bee, or col- 
leed flies of evening.” He has much itronger figures to re- 
prefent the conflux of armies *¢ Green Ullin’s warriors con- 
vened, like the roar of many fireams.” For a fpecimen of Ho- 
mer’s landfkip-painting take the expedition of his woodmen— 














“Tloaaa d’ avyay]a, xdJay]a, wagayla re, Soxmsee F nadow. 


What is this better than a piece of the old woman’s ftory—— 
** They went and they went, over many a high hill and lowly 
vale, till they came, &c.”? Perhaps a critic might tell us, 
that the up-and-down hobbling meafure of this line, (which by 
the by confifts of nothing but daétyles) was intended to repre- 
fent the tedioufnefs of their paflage Juft as by the fame 
means founds, or rapid fwiftnefs are fet before us in other 


places. —— 
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Toix On re nes re]oaxba Sucleugev exwece Yescos—&e. 

* But all-fuch inftances at beft are nothing more, than the 
mere trick of verfe; and, in a modern, would be reckoned little 
elfe than an artifice to fupply the want of fenfe by a jingle of 
found. © 
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® As little of the mafter does he fhew in laying open the work- 
Jngs of the human heart—When Achilles is robbed of his. mif- 
trefs (no uninterefting event!) what are his reflections ?— 
He runs like a great lubberly fchool-boy, whimpering to his 
mother, to tell her, how ill mafter Agamemnon had ufed him! 
and fhe, like a good woman as fhe was, comes in with this very 
motherly queftion, 


“© Texvoy, Tt xaaists 3° —Child, what do you ery for? &c, 


It muft be owned, however, that his account of Andromache’s 
diftrefs for the lofs of Heétor is rather an exception to this; 
though even here the reader will hardly find a circumftance to 
ftrike his imagination with half the force, as the following on 
the death of Cuchullin. ‘‘ Thy fpoufe is left alone in her 
youth, the fon of thy love is alone,—He fhall come to Brage- 
la, and afk her why the weeps.—He fhall lift his eyes to the wall, 
and fee his father’s fword.—Whofe {word is that? he will fay : 
and the foul of his mother is fad.’ 

A little farther he contrafts the defcription of a horfe, drawn 
by the two poets, and with great reafon gives the preference to 
Offian; the beauty of Homer’s lines confifting merely in the 
verfification : 


““Iomor wey sy acisar eoay Snowvjiad ao, 
Tas Eupnaos caauve, aod wneas, opvibas ws, 
Olerxas, or¢]eas, saquan ems vollov etoas® 
Tag ev Tsteun Seed aoryued]ocos AmoAAar, 
Aupw Snasias, ooCov aenos gogcourtas, 


‘In which inftance (fays our author) to pafs over the auk- 
ward expreffion of making the mares as /wift of foot, as birds, 
which for fear it might not ftrike the young conftruer fufficiently 
in Greek, the Latin tranflator has retained in its full beauty, 
rendering it ‘‘ pedibus veloces, tanquam aves,” I would juft take 
the liberty of obferving, that even the chafte Greeks can fome- 
times condefcend to make ufe of that barbarous letter S$; as 
the reader may perceive, if he will confult either his eye or his 
ear: and that he may not think it any thing particular here; I 
would recommend him to a line juft preceding—— 


Tov nex’ Eveuruaos, Evziovos atyacos vtog 


where the beautiful repetition of the final os four times fuccef- 
fively will, I hope, attone for an accidental flip of this fort now 
and then in Englifh; efpecially as this is the language of a Mufe 

herfeif. . 
‘ Let us now take’a view of the fteeds, which Offian brings 
into the field; ‘‘ the fteeds, that like wreaths of mift fly over 
the 
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the ftreamy vales.”—“ Before the right fide of the car is feen 
the /norting horfe. The high-maned, broad-breafted, proud, high- 
leaping, ftrong iteed of the hill, loud and refounding in his hoof; 
the fpreading of his mane above is like that ftream of fmoak on 
the heath.” On the other fide of the car is feen his fellow— 
‘“‘ the thin-maned, high-headed, ftrong-hooffed, fleet, bounding fon of 
the hill.” The wildnefs of deer is in their courfe, the ftrength 
of the eagle defcending on her prey. Their noife is like the 
blaft of winter on the fides of the fnow-headed Gormal. Within 
the car is feen the cliief; the ftrong, ftormy fon of the fword ;” 
&c. Now compared with thefe high-mettled courfers, Homer’s 
two mares might pafs for Venus’s doves, or two tame pigeons, 
I tried to mend them with a better pair from the chariot-race 
in the 23d Book, -but without the leaft fuccefs.’ 

He obferves, very prettily, in p. 99, “ that fo ftrongly is the 
Highland bard’s imagination impreffed with natural ideas, that 
he can almoft paint the founds of mufic in vifible colours.—— 
«¢ The fong comes with its mufic, to melt and pleafe the foul. 
It is like the foft mift, that rifing from a lake, pours on the 
filent vale; the green flowers are filled with dew, but the fun 
returns in his ftrength, and the mift is gone !—why art thou 
fad, O Armin! &c.” 

‘ Compared with this (fayshe) what faint ideas of mufic do 
Homer’s defcriptions. convey to our minds! 
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We need not even except the heavenly concerts, vocal and in« 
ftrumental, which he prepares for his gods and goddefles a¢ 
their meals 
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We have not room to extend our quotations ; but thefe cri- 
ticifms on Offian evince, that our author is poffeffed of tafte, 
altho’ prejudice and attachment to certain novel opinions hath 
rendered that tafte capricious. He cannot help difplaying his 
fenfibility, while he is labouring to convince his readers that he 
is devoid of all judgment. 
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Art. VI. 74 Collection of Mifcellaneous Ef ays. By T. Mozeen. 
* 80. Pr. 54 Stuart. 


HERE isan appearatice of modefty and candour in Mr. 
e Mozeen’s addrefs to the public ; and he has adhered with 
a fcrupulous regard to decorum in all the produétions of his 
mufe. Thefe qualities are fo uncommon in perfons of his pro- 
feffion, that they intitle him, in a particular manner, to the 
favour and proteétion of the public. , 

With refpeé& to the poetical merit of the collection, he has 
now ufhered into the world, tho’ we cannot affign to it the firft 
place in the temple of Fame, fo neither ought we to place it on 
the loweft bench. Mr. Mozeen’s genius feems to be very well 
adapted for the province he has chofen ; to write fongs, ballads, 
prologues, and petty pieces for the entertainment of the good 
people of this metropolis, who frequent benefits, wells, and 
public gardens:. nor is this aim to be accomplifhed without a 
tolerable portion of talent. 

The following .is no batl epigram,; tho’ unenlivened by that 
fting in the tail, whofe energetic touch is fo agreeable to the 
fancy of modern readers. 


¢On Content. An Epigram. 


‘ It is not youth can give content, 
Nor is it wealth can fee ; 
It is a dower from heaven fent, 
Tho’ not to thee, or me. 


It is not in the monarch’s crown, 
Tho’ he’d give millions for’t ; 

It dwells not in his lordfhip’s frown, 
Or waits on him to court. 


It is not in a coach and fix; 
It is not in a garter ; 

*Tis not in love or politics, 
But ’tis in Hodge the carter.’ 


We fhall give one fpecimen more, ,which will thew that Mr. 
Mozeen is neither unacquainted with nature, nor deftitute of 
humour. 


‘ A Ballad, fung by Andrews, in thé character of a Somerfet- 
fhire farmer’s fon. ° 
I, 
¢ Come Realph, come Robin and Zue, 
And lift tothe words I do ZOY ; 
A ftary 11] tell you as true 
As the bidle wherein ye do proy. We 
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Mozeen’s Collection of Mifcellaneous Effays: 


We veather to Lunnun ye kna 
I been to zell bearly and kine ; 
And I dan’t keare aft I do go, 
The pleace be zo woundily vine. 


II. 


The mearketing aver and done, 
A butcher as vine as a lord, 
Zware damun he’d zhaw us zome vuns 
And i’faith ware as good as his word. 
He took us whare lions do lie, 
At a heaufe that valks kaled the Tower; 
Wee rauring they terrify’d I, 
I ware glad to get out again, zhower. 


Ill, 


From therehence to pallace we went, 
And his majefty, God blefs his greace, 
Ware gawing to his parliament, 
Zo lI gut’n a zoight of his feace. 
Awoy then to Weftminfter Abbey, 
Where ale the dead quality loies ; 
And a vellow, tho’ clathed but zhabby, 
Zung hiftories wondrous woife. 


IV. 


To dinner we afterwards went ; 
Beft drink ware as plenty as whoy : 
And to ftitch up the whole merriment, 
They zhaw’d me a pleace kal’d a ploy. 
And there was a mon in difguife, 
A little * old zorrowful king, 
That made the valk cry out their eyes, 
Thof they knew he ware no fick a thing. 


V. 


The next day my jolly good vrends, 
Had us up unto Zadler’s Wells ; 
Whare no mon need gride what ah fpends, 
Cafe it ale other peaftime excells. 
Lads and laffes do,deance on a:coord, 
And tumble, and plaay ye fick tricks, 
Methought aftentime by the Loord, 


The taads wou’d ha braken their necks. . 





* King Lear. 
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Vi. 

Wawnds and blid! they do keaper zo high, 

O Laud! "tis ameazing to think;— 
And if you do chance to be droy, 

You may ha whatfomdever you’ll drink. 
If e’er ye'to Lunnun do gaw, 

Zee Zadler’s Wells, I do proy ;- 
You'll loike it, I very wele knaw ; 

Tis better by half nor the ploy.’ 





The colleétion of poems is reinforced by a farce, called the 
Heire/s, or Antigallican, which, as the author informs us, was 
once reprefented on the ftage with uncommon approbation, 





Aer. VII. Political Annals by the late celebrated Monfieur Charles 
Irenée Caftel, Abdot of St. Pierre, and Member of the French 
Academy. In Two Volumes. Tranflated from the laft. correé? and 
enlarged Edition of ihe French, 8vo. Pr. tos, Woodgate. 


HESE Annals have been fo juftly celebrated abroad, that 

we are almoft aftonifhed to perufe now, for the firit time, 

an Englifh tranflation. France hath not produced a more in- 
telligent, fenfible, bold, and free-fpirited writer, nor a better 
fubject than the abbot of St. Pierre, who hath probed every fore 
in the conftitution with a mafterly hand, and the beft intention, 
—that of applying the proper remedies. Kings, mioifters, 
and generals, are frecly cenfured or applauded, juit as_ their 
conduct merited. Our author has unmafked hypocrify, lafhed 
vice, celebrated virtue, diftinguiffed what is fpecious only from 
what is real, ftripped even the diadem of all adventitious orna- 
ments, and exhibited the moft juft and piturefque fketch of the 
ftate of Europe, for near the fpace of a céntury, that ever was 
drawn, Lewis the Great is brought down from the apotheofis 
of the fanciful Voltaire, to the rank of an ordinary mortal, 
endowed with fome natural virtues and vices; the former un- 
improved by culture, the latter ftrengthened by habit, and a 
long feries of the moft intoxicating adulation. How pitiful a 
figure doth Lewis the Great make in the parallel drawn be- 
tween him and Henry 1V. that prince, who truly merited the 
diftinguifhing furname of Great’ A fpirit. of humanity, ten- 
dernefs for the human fpecies, and univerfal benevolence, is dif- 
fufed thro’ the whole of theabbot’s policy, who regards conquelt 
as a kind of fplendid injuftice and war asa proof of the weaknefs 
and villainy of mankind; and, in fa&, it appearsto-us, that all 
the rivers of blood, which: have ftreamed in Europe for thefe 
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two centuries paft, had their fources in fraud, pride, pun@ilio, 
or ambition. Some of his fchemes may perhaps be thought 
wild and ideal; that efpecially for eftablifhing a general diet of 
Europe, compofed of the plenipotentiaries of the feveral pow- 
ers, who fhould a& as the arbitrators of all differences, provide 
a full and impregnable barrier againft all wars civil and foreign, 
a perpetual fecurity for the prefervation of the prefent lineage of 
potentates, of their dominions and rights as held by the lateft 
treaties; a diminution of all military charges, in order that the 
fums now expended in the deftrudtion of the fpecies, might be em- 
ployed in promoting the wealth and happinefs of mankind; and 
laftly, an obligation that all members fhould bind themfelves in 
the ftrongeft manner to ftand by the decree of the majority of 
voices, in all cafes relative to the whole body, orto particular 
nations. ‘This isa projet which may truly be reckoned euto- 
pian, fince the great difparity,-in point of ftrength of the dif- 
ferent powers, would foon deftroy the effeéts of fuch an efta- 
blifhment, even without reckoning upon the cenfequences of 
intrigue, refinement, cunning, and artifice, from which it will 
ever be impoffible to wean minifters, who either a& from pub- 
lic zeal or private intereft. "But we need fet about the refu- 
tation of a fcheme, which never can take place except in the 
imagination of a writer warmed with zeal for the general good 
of mankind. It is fo little of a piece with the judicious reflec- 
tions interfperfed through every part of our fagacious abbot’s 
Political Annals, that we fhould hardly imagine it was the 
thought of the fame writer, had we not met with frequent re- 
ference to the proje& in divers paflages of the hiftory. 

Of a quite different nature are the propofals for erecting a 
court of peers in France, for the diftribution of public offices 
according to the merit of the claimants; for nominating to 
bifhoprics, only for ten years, with a power to renew, in cafe 
the parties were deémed worthy of being continued by the 
court of peers; and for reducing monaftics of both fexes to 
four orders, whofe principals fhould conftantly refide in France, 
and have the fuperintendency of ail the poor, fick, and infirm, 
eifher in or out of hofpitals, and of the education of children 
and leffer fchools, under certain reftri€tions, which would con- 
vert this ufelefs body to the public emolument, inftead of prey- 
ing like an excrefcence upon the conftitution. To thefe pro- 
jets we may add the following: 

‘There is amongft us a cuftom (fays our ingenious writer) 
very prejudicial to the ftate, which is, that with the dukes and 
peers, the title of duke is hereditary: now it is evident, that 
to give greater marks of diftinction to a man who is frequently 


without any talents, virtue, or real merit, than are given to a 
general 
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general. or commander in chief of the greateft merit, is not 
only acting ridiculoufly, but is. even committing a great fault 
againft good government: I hope this falfe policy will not laft 
much longer, as we now grow ftronger in reafon. 

‘ The duke de Mortemar faid; that he was. afhamed to fee 
himfelf treated on certain ,occafions with greater diftinQion than 
his generals; and maintained, that. the titles. of diftinction 
among the nobility, fuch as -baron,;count, marquis, duke, 
ought never be other than perfonal, and not hereditary; thatit 
was lavifhing.the public treafuce to, make thefe precious rewards 
defcend from father to (on, till they fell at length perhaps upog 
fuch as were,unworthy of all honour and diftinétion. 

‘He added, -that. a ftate had as. much need. for honourable 
diftinions,.to confer on rich perfons of merit, as of penfions 
to diftribute amongit well deferving poor officers ; accordingly 
he difapproved of. the cultom in Spain, of continuing to idle 
and worthlefs defcendants the penfions that had been conferred 
on their fathers, as a reward for their good fervices; while a 
number of, officers, who were aftually in the fervice, and had 
diftinguifhed themfelves, were left unprovided for, becaufe the 
public wealth was exhaufted .by thefe hereditary penfions, 

‘ A public .treafury of honours, and marks of diftinction, be- 
comes a neceflary fund in aftate which abounds with a number 
of rich particulars ; and ftill, more fo, where the, public tre afury 
of finances is exhaufted, but then choice thould be obferved in 
the diftribution of them, and except that of gentleman, nao 
title among the nobleffe fthould be hereditary, but only per- 
fonal.’ 

Theweflections on the. interior commerce of France, are 
judicious; ‘and thofe on taxes, and the maritime companies efta- 
blithed by Colbert, fo ufefgl, that we doubt not but the court 
of France will one day profit by the hints, The fubfequent 
obfervations on the colleges founded by Richlieu and Mazarine, 
merit the attention of, the reader. 

‘ Cardinal. Richlieu founded. a college, that fiill bears the 
name of Du-Pleffis, which is that of his own family. He was 
at a prodigious-expence ‘in -reftoring the college for theology, 
erected by Peter de Sorbonne, where young ecclefiaftics are daily 
taught to difpute with acrimony and infolence, on queftions in 
theology merely- fpeculative, infiead of difputing calmly and 
mildly who fhould beft put im ptattice the dodrine of righteouf- 
nefs and good works, which are the chief ends of religion, and. 
the moft effectual means of forming an happy fociety, and at- 
taining a future life of joy and felicity... Not to allow of dif- 
putes in theology, and to ere&t {chools purpofely for them, is 
permitting a fet of men to labour in confounding weak minds, 
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raifing up errors, and giving birth to herefies, fchifms and par- 
ties in a ftate, which is very oppofite to found policy, that al: 
Ways aims at maintaining peace and concord, and the practice of 
virtue. 

' €On the contrary, thefe fchools for theolozy fliduld have 
been fuffered to drop off by degrees, till they had become quite 
extin&, in order to put an end to difputes upon opinions of no 
ufe, and to encourage thofe only that tend to the furtherance 
of virtue, and to raife an emulation in endeavourifig after the 
beft means to make people more juft and beneficent: ' The go- 
vernment would, at once, have been more ftrengthened there- 
by, and religion rendered more refpectable, more uniform, and 
more difpofed to go hand in hand with a government, that re- 
commended to its fubjeéts, above all things, the prattice of ho- 
linefs and Chriftian charity. 

* Cardinal Mazarin, to perpetuate his name in Paris, foun- 
ded a college there in 1658. It was propofed to him, to reftore 
the college of Navarre, where there were {chools for theology ; 
but he was careful how he fought occafions of givimg any ad- 
ditional luftre to fuch kinds’of fchools, that are fo deftrudtive to 
the public tranquility : he had but too deeply experienced, in 
the difputes between the Jefuits and the Janfenitts, how much 
it imported the public peace, to, keep the people from em- 
ploying their minds in difputes of miere fpeculation, inftead 
of dire€ting them to the practice of virtue. But, otherwife, he 
took very little thought about the improvement, or finifhing of 
education, either with regard to the manners, or that know- 
ledge which might be moft ufeful to the ftate. He had not fo 
much as the leaft idea of it, and contented himfelf with leaving 
his college upon the fame poor plan with that of others. For 
example, we have ten times more occafion in the courfe of life, 
for the operations of arithmetic and practical geometry, in le- 
velling or dividing different parts of the earth; in furveying, 
and in making of plans; and for geography, and an acquaint- 
ance with the hiftory of eminent perfons; than for the trivial 
advantages of making Greek and Latin verfes, or forming 
figures in rhetoric, &c. They teach us, what is of little or no 
ufe, and leave us in ignorance of what is the moft important 
forus to know. We want citizens, by long prattice accuftomed 
to be juft, meek, humble, patient, civilized, and decent ; who 
know how to forgive injuries, and have a tafte for true glory, and 
feek after it ; who defpife all vain diftin€tions and low pride, and 
had rather be great in talents and virtues, than in the gifts of 
fortune. We want citizens laborious and affiduous ; and yet, 
generally fpeaking, our colleges turn out fuch only as are accuf- 


tomed to be impatient, rude, and indecent, both in their words 
and 
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and aétions ; who thinking of nothing, but how to accufe, or to 
be revenged upon others; who are always running after the 
frivolous diftinétion of fine cloaths and fine equipages; who fet 
more value by riches than fhining talents, or eminent virtues, 
and pride themfelves in being diftinguifhed for their nothing- 
nefs, and a dexterity at turning into ridicule every one who is 
defirous of attaining the fummit of national merit.’ 

Would a ftiff pragmatical diffenter believe, that an abbot of 
the Romifh church was capable of fuch fentiments as thofe which 
follow : 

‘ Every one who has the leaft thought, or ferious reflection, 
on thofe things that are of moft importance to our happinefs, 
cannot but know, that the chief means of avoiding punithment, 
and obtaining felicity hereafter, are to avoid difpleafing God 
by doing any hurt or injuftice to our husband, our wife, our 
fervants, our mafter, or our neighbour; and fecondly, to en- 
deavour to-pleafe him by doing them all the good that isin our 
power: and yet from the effeé& of the old cuftoms of our fore- 
fathers, cuftoms which were originally derived from the igno- 
rance of early ages, the people negleé thefe two effential means, 
to give into others which are infinitely lefs. efficacious; fuch as 
a number of ceremonies, long winded prayers, faftings, pilgri- 
mages, &c. which can produce no kind of advantage, either to 
the poor, the ignorant, or our neighbours, nor make any 
atonement for faults committed. But, I hope, thefe outward 
trappings of religion will daily fall off, and that an exa& ob- 
fervance of juftice, and the practice of mutual beneficence will 
prevail in their ftead, in proportion as univerfal reafon fhall 
take growth amongft men, and the dominion of fanaticifm, 
the offspring of the ancient ignorance of our forefathers, lofe 
ground amongfl us,’ 

The Political Annals, continued from the year 1658 to the 
year 1739, bear all the marks of genius, refleCtion, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with public affairs ; but as it would greatly 
extend the limits of an article, to purfue the detail of narrative, 
we fhall content ourfelves with the following parallel between 
Mazarin and Richelieu, as a fpecimen of the author’s candour. 

‘ The oth of March, 1661, died at Vincennes cardinal Ma- 
zarin, at upwards of fifty years of age. Cardinal Richelieu 
lived nearly the fame number of years. They had governed 
France fucceffively as prime minifters, each of them nearly 
eighteen yeafs, with much the fame kind of authority that the 
grand vizirs exercife among the Turks. Both were ambitious; 
Mazarin was fearful, more defigning, more fubtle, pliant, and 
unfteady : Richelieu was more refolute, more warm, had greater 


parts, was more obftinate, and more fixed, 
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‘ Mazarin’s genius for bufinefs was more limited ; he wa’ 
better acquainted with the foibles of mankind, and knew wel 
how to keep them in fufpenfe. Richelieu, with more extenfive 
talents, was better verfed in bufinef$, and maintained his power 
by awing fome, and amufing others with hopes. 

‘ Mazarin had a greater knack at fpeeching, and was more 
happily formed to pleafe the ladies: Richelieu would much 
fooner gain the confidence of a man; and he perfuaded more 
by deeds than words. ' 

‘ Mazarin, as well as Richelieu, died without leaving behind 
him any relations of his own name; both guided by a mean- 
nefs of thinking heaped up riches that their names might fur- 
vive with luitre after their deaths, and they left great eftates be- 
hind them to the heirs they chofe, to induce them to bear their 
namé. But neither of them refle&ted that the hiftories of na- 
tions are the trueft prefervatives of the names of prime mini- 
fters; and that here thofe fhine out with the greateft fplendor, 
who have known how to govern with difinteretted refolution 3 
and who through a ftri¢t attention to encreafing the good of 
their country have negle&ted the private advantage of their fa- 
milies. 

‘ Mazarin was half as rich again as his predeceffor, and left 
his heirs nearly double the income. Every thing in his hands 
was vénal ; he accumulated ‘benefice upon benefite; gift upon 
gift; government ‘upon government; treafure upon treafure. 
In the caftle of Vincennes aloné, of which he was governor, 
were found cight millions of livres* in gold, which the king 
feized upon after his death, and I think with great juftice, con- 
fidering the manner in which they were amaffed. 

~ © Befides all this wealth, he left Mr. Mazarin his heir, whofe 
family name was La Porte, upwards of eighty thoufand ounces 
of filver + a-year, in large and noble land efiates. 

‘Both thefe miniffers unhappily for us and for themfelves 
preferred the low and fordid diftin@ion that riches and honours 
beftow, to that ineftimable one which every wife man would 
defire, and that tonfifts in leaving their names blefied by pofte- 
rity for the good they have done their country during their 
lives: whereas with all their riches they left their names rather 
hated than beloved, and moredefpifed than valued ; and acted 
in fuch a manner, that the fervices they really did the nation 
were attributed only to an infatiable defire of amaffing riches 
for their own families: which is the end of none but the lowett 
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* Nearly four hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 
+ That is, about twenty thoufand pounds fterling ; the ounce 
of: filver anfwering to our crown or five fhilling piece. 
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rank of men, and thofe bafe fouls who meanly prefer their own 
private intereft to that of their country, and fondly attempt to 
make their names envied at the expence of honour and _ virtue. 
Thus they acquire the blaze of rank and eminence, but net that 
true luftre which isonly to be reflected by real merit ; that luftre 
which arifes frem great fervices, great talents and exalted 
virtue. > 

‘It is not fufficient to form a great man, that he can raife 
himfelf to a poft of eminence in the ftate, unlefs he carries 
with him both a noble and exalted foul; a mean man ina high 
{tation is much more liable to hatred and contempt than if he 
had remained in a more humble condition, Minilters fhould 
confider that a great genius employed for the fervice of their 
country, and aconduét diftinguifhed for its integrity, firmnefs, 
juitice, and beneficence, can alone make them loved and ef- 
teemed during their lives, and give a lafting luftre to their 
memories after death.’ 

Upon the whole we may venture to affirm, that the abbot of 
St. Pierre’s Annals will prove equally entertaining and ufeful ta 
the {tatefmen, the gentlemen, and the fcholar, 





Art. VIN. Military Inftrufions, written by the King of Pruffia, 
for the Generals of bis Army: Being bis Majefty’s own Commen- 
taries on his former Campaigns. Together with fhort Inftructions 
for the Uje of bis Light Troops. ILiluftrated with Copper- Plates. 
Tranflated by an Officer. 8v0. Pr.5s. Becket, 


O VER and above the ufeful hints which the young officer 
will find in this performance, the curious reader will, without 
doubt, have great fatisfaction in perufing the military remarks 
of this extraordinary monarch, who writes in the firft perfon, 
illuftrating his precepts by the events and incidents of the wars. 
in which he himfelf has been engaged, and freely acknowledg- 
ing the occafional errors of his owninexperience. His greateft 
enemy cannot deny that he is one of the greateft captains of 
the ag; that his activity and refolution almoft tranfcend bea 
lief; that he perfeétly underftands the whole detail of camp- 
difcipline ; that he is wonderfully alert, penetrating, and faga- 
cious; that thefe obfervations are extremely perfpicuous and 
eoncife ; and that he refembles Cefar as much in his commen- 
taries as_in his condué&. Well might lord Lyttleton, in his 
dialogue between.Pope and Boileau, exclaim upon this fubject. 
¢*¢ What an aftonifhing compafs and force muft there be in his 
mind? what an heroic tranquillity and firmnefs of heart, that 
he can one day compofe an ode or epiftle, in the mioft elegant 
4 verle, 
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verfe, and the next fight a battle, with the condu& and courage 
of a Guftavus Adolphus ?”——‘ I envy Voltaire fo noble a fub- 
je&t, both for his verfe and his profe: but if that prince will 
write his own commentaries, he will want no-hiftorian.’ 

The tranflator tells us, in his fenfible preface, that thefe in- 
ftructions were delivered in manufcript to each of his general 
officers, with ftrict orders to preferve them carefully, and to 
refer tothem in all cafes of doubt, when it was impoffible to 
confult the king: and he very juftly obferves, that if the reader 
underftands the fubjeét, he will entertain no doubt of their au- 
thenticity. They certainly bear all the marks of fuperior ge- 
nius, and greatly excel every other military treatife we have 
feen in this particular, that’ a great deal is couched in avery 
narrow compafs, and that with fuch diftinétnefs and precifion, 
that any officer may retain it without any burthen to his me- 
mory. We cannot help, however, perceiving on the very 
threfhold of it fome marks of that violeace which hath been 
ufed in preffing men into the P n fervice: for the very firft 
article contains rules for preventing defertion; and the author 
fays, that the foreign foldiers wait only for the firft opportunity 
to defert. It is impoffible that we fhould abridge all the pre- 
cepts here laid down; and therefore we fhall only touch upon 
fuch particulars in going along as, we think, deferve.animad.- 
verfion, whether in the original, or in the tranflation, With 
refpe&-to the laft, p..10, the word Entrepreneur twice ufed for 
contractor ; and in the 12th, a French idiom or gailicifm, 
* conveying fubfiftence upon the Elbe, and «pon the Oder,’ inftead 
of dy the Elbe, and 4) the Oder. 

In the fourth article, relating to forage, the author fays, that 
chopt ftraw does nothing more than fill the horfe’s belly, and is 
ufed only becaufe it isthe cuftom, But it certainly does more, 
inafmuch as we know that horfes have been nourifhed by that 
food alone. 

In the article upon encampments, he fays, that in chufing 
a camp for aéting on the defenfive, the fole attention is the con- 
veniency of the troops : they fhould encamp in {mall feparate 
corps near the magazine, and fo as to be capable of uniting in 
a fhort time. As thefe camps are generally diftant from the 
enemy, you have little to fear. The king of England, with- 
out having taken this precaution, imprudently encamping on 
the banks of the Maine, oppofite to the French army, was in 
great danger of being beaten at Dittengen. 

In p. 38, fpeaking of exercifing the infantry, he fays, the 
whole line muft frequently manoeuvre ; a term which we wifh 
the tranflator had explained in Englith. As for the word aéa- 


tis, in the 42d page, he has given the fignification of it in an- 
other 
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other place ; inftead of the Marfh, it fhould be the Marche of 
Brandenburg. 

His Pruffian majefty feems to condemn the praétice of de- 
taching part of an army immediately before the attack of the 
enemy, with orders to fall upon their rear during the aétion, 
becaufe thefe detachments frequently miftake their route, and 
arrive either too foon or too Jate. * Charles XII. (fays he) de- 
tached part of his army on the eve of the battle of Pultowa: 
the detachment miftook its route, and his army was defeated. 
Prince Eugene failed in his attempt to furprife Cremona,  be- 
caufe the detachment, commanded by prince Vaudemont, which 
was to have forced the Po-gate, came too late.’ 

In p. 60, we find the expreffion, ‘ you may fituate your 
camp in fuch a manner,’ &c. whereas there is no fuch aétive 
verb as to ftuate in the Englifh language. The tranflator 
might have faid with more propriety, You may encamp in fuch 
a fituation, &c. The obfervations upon fpies are fo curious, 
that we fhall infert the whole article. 

‘ Jf it were poffible always to penetrate the intentions of the 
enemy, it would be no difficult matter to maintain a fuperiority, 
even with aninferior army. Every general endeavours to ob- 
tain this advantage, but very few fucceed. 

‘ Spies may be divided into four claffes. 1. Common fpies, 
which are fuch by profeffion. 2. Double fpies. 3. Spies of 
confequence : and, 4. Thofe which are forced into that un- 
happy employment. 

‘ Common fpies, fuch as peafants, burghers, priefts, &c, 
which are fent into the enemy’s camp, can be employed only 
to inform you where theenemyis. ‘Fheir reports are generally 
fo confufed, and obfcure, that they ferve only to increafe your 
uncertainty. 

‘ The report of deferters is feldom more to be depended.on; 
for a foldier knows what paffes in the regiment to which he. be- 
longs, and nothing farther; and as for huffars, as they are ge- 
nerally detached from the body of the army, they are for the 
moft part totally ignorant of its pofition. Notwithftanding 
this, it is proper to write down their feveral reports ; for other- 
wife it is impoffible to reap any advantage from them. 

‘Double fpies are of fervice in carrying falfe intelligence to 
the enemy. I remember an Italian fpy, employed by the Au- 
ftrians at Schmiedeberg, who was made to believe that we.were 
retiring to Breflau, upon the approach of prince Charles, who 
was deceived by the report. 

‘ Prince Eugene paid a confiderable penfion for a long time 
to the poftmatiter at Verfailles, who conftantly opened the dif- 


patches from the French court, and tranfmitted a copy of them 
to 
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to him, which he generally. received before the commander of 
the French army. 

* Luxemburg bribed one of the fecretaries of the king of 
England, by which means he was informed of all their refolu- 
tions.’ The king difeovered the treachery, and made all the 
advantage of it, which fo delicate an affair would afford. He 
obliged the traitor to write to Luxemburg, and inform him that 
the’ next day the army would make a grand forage, in confe- 
quence of which the French army was very near being fur- 
ptized, and would infallibly have been defeated, if the troops 
had not. behaved with uncommon refolution. 

‘It is very difficult to employ fuch fpies in the Auftrian ar- 
my ; not that they are more difficult to be found than among 
other nations, but becaufe their army is conftantly enveloped by 
huflars, as with a cloud, who rifle every paffenger. ‘This con- 
fideration gave rife to my idea of gaining over fome of their of- 
ficers of huffars, by which means it were poffible to carry on a 
correfpondence; for after the huffars of each army have fkir- 
mifhed:a little, it is common for them tacitly to confent toa 
kind of fufpenfion of hoftilities: during that time letters might 
conveniently be delivered and received. 

‘ When you have a mind to deceive the enemy by falfe intel- 
ligence, one method is to difpatch an intelligent foldier, asa 
deferter, -who reports what you would have them believe, and 
then returns with what intelligence he can gather. He may 
alfo diitribute papers among their troops to encourage defer- 
tion. 

«When you find it very neceffary, yet very difficult, to gain 
any intelligence of the enemy, there is another expedient, tho” 
acruelone. You take a rich burgher, poffeffed of lands, a 
wife and children. You oblige him to go to the enemy’s camp, 
as if to complain of hard treatment, and to take along with 
him as his fervant, a fpy who fpeaks the language of the 
country ; affuring him at the fame time that in cafe he does 
not bring the {py back with him, after having remained a fuffi- 
cient time in the enemy’s camp, that you will fet fire to his 
houfe, and maffacre his wife and children. I was forced to 
have recourfe to this cruel expedient when.we were encamped 
at It anfwered my purpofe. 

‘ To all this I muft add, that in rewarding your fpies it‘ ts 
neceffary to be generous, and even prodigal. A man who riiks 
his neck to ferve you, deferves to be amply rewarded.’ 

It was not a fecretary of king William’s whom Luxemburg 
had bribed. It was one Millevoix, a dete&ted fpy, whom the 
king of England compelled to miflead Luxemburg with falfe 
intelligence. “As to the expedient of the durgher, itis a DESY of 
' crue. It¥ 
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cruelty and injuftice, ‘which no: fituation can jaftify or excafe, 
and we are forry to fee it admitted amongft thefe anlitesy 
maxims. 

The beginning of the 14th article isa ftretch beyotid: our 
comprehenfion : ‘ If I was folely attentive to'my own glory, i 
would always make my own country the theatre of war” We 
always imagined that glory depended in a great meafure on con- 
queft, and extending that conqueft into ‘the territories of the 
enemy. All the gloty which a princé’can acquire in his own 
country, is that of defending his own domitions when they ate 
invaded ; and this, tho’, in our opinion, fufficiently meritorious, 
amounts but to an inferior degree of reputation. We more~ 
over doubt, whether it be confiftent with the principles of an 
honeft man, to practice fuch hypocrify with refpe& to religion 
as is-recomimended in this article. There are certain objeéts too 
facred to be tampered with, even when vittory is at ftake. | 

If the P—-—n menarch is rather too great a latitudinarian in 
thefe matters, his candour is very commendable, in owning his 
own blunders. He fays, if a general is forced to battle, it muft 
bein confequence of his own imprudence. He adds, ‘in five 
capital battles which I have fought, three of them only were 
premeditated. At Molwitz I was obliged to fight, becaufe the 
Aultrians had got between me and Wohlau, which contained my 
artillery and fubfiftence. At Sohr they had cut off my com- 
munication with Trautenau, fo that it was impoffible for me to 
avoid a battle, without rifquing the intire ruin of my army.~~ 
Whillt Iam giving rules for fighting battles, | am not unmind- 
ful that I myfelf have often failed through inadvertence ; but I 
would have my officers profit from my miftakes, and know that 
J have endeavoured, to corre& my errors.’ 

In the 26th article-he tells us one of the principal objeés 
of his manoeuvres, is to bear down the enemy by the impetuo- 
fity of his cavalry; and he is the firft (we apprehend) fince the 
wars of Guftavus Adolphus, who has ventured to attack infan- 
try with horfe, if we except a precipitate charge made by the 
houfhold troops of France at Dettingen. ~ But with all imagi- 
nable deference to the opinion of this illuitrious commander, we 
cannot help doubting, with refpe& to the. propriety, of -his 
manner of attack. ‘* Some people are yet in doubt (fays he) 
whether the ancient or modern methods of attack are really 
beft : that is, whether it be moft advantageous to advance in a 
brifk trot, clofe locked, or in full gallop, with the files rather more 
at liberty. But from the known laws of motion, confidering 
a fquadron as a machine, it is demonftrable, that our weight 
ar power augments in proportion as we increafe our celerity ; 


and therefore, that if two fquadrons of equal ftrength were to 
charge 
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charge each other, that whofe motion is the quickeft will infal- 
libly bear down the other.’ © ) 

In eftimating the momentum, we muft confider the quantity 
of matter as well as the velocity. When a whole fquadron is 
locked together, it ats with accumulated weight as one folid 
body ; whereas, when the files are open, the enemy’s line fuf- 
tains no more than the fucceffive fhocks of feparate individuals. 

We cannot approve of his m -y’s forcing the enemy’s 
country to fupply him with recruits, nor of his winter cam- 
paigns, which, though he owns they are the ruin of the troops, 
he tells us, he himfelf has pra&tifed more than any general of 
the prefent age. The truth is, he feems on all occafions a little 
too deficient in the virtue of humanity. In giving directions 
for attacking the enemy’s camp: ‘ When the affair is entirely 
over (fays he) and the enemy have no profpec of affiftance, 
you may then colleét as many prifoners as you conveniently can, 
otherwife, prifoners are fo very troublefome, that it feems more 
advifeable to put them tothe fword, unlefs you have a mind to 
fpare the officers.” We cannot help fhuddering at this inhu- 
man maxim, which would better become a Tartar chief than a 
Chriftian monarch. Humanity is never more practicable, and 
certainly never fhines with more luftre than amidit the horrors 
of war; and the reciprocal exertion of this virtue between the 
Englith and French nations, when they are at variance, redounds 
infinitely more to their mutual honour, than all the art and va, 


Jour they can difplay. 
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ArT. 1X. PraGical Remarks on the Hydrocele, or Watry Rupture, 
and fome other Difeafes of the Tefticle, its Coats, and Veffels ; (ils 
luftrated with Cafes; being a Supplement to a yeneral Treatife on 
Ruptures, publifbed in the Year 1756. By Percival Pott, /enior 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hopital, 8vo. Pr. 35. 6d, 
Hitch and Hawes. 


W HY this treatife has remained fo long unreviewed, it is of 

no confequence to inform the public ; and, indeed, the 
delay is of little confequence to the book, inafmuch as the re- 
putation of the author is fo well eftablifhed, as to enfure fuc- 
cefs to the work, even though the merit of it fhould not be con- 
firmed by our opinion. Mr. Pott tells us, in the preface, that 
this traé&t is defigned as a fupplement to one publifhed a few 
years ago ; one of the objeétions to which was, that it was de- 
fective in matter, and ought to have comprehended the falfe 


herniz, they being as real difeafes, and requiring chirurgical 
affiftance 
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afiftance as much as ‘the’ true. The public is undoubtedly 
obliged to this gentleman for all his‘labours, and’ for ‘none 
more, than for this effay on the hydrocele, ‘which is a trouble- 
fome difeafe that frequently occurs in ordinary pra€tice, and is 
very apt to puzzie the unexperienced practitioner, 

In defining: the various: kinds-of herniz, he obferves,. that 
the pnéumatocele, or-wind-rupture, is a miftake, there being 
no tumour of this kind, and ‘in this fituation, in a living fub- 
je&, tho’ it has been defcribed' by ‘many writers, both ancient 
and modern. In treating of the hydrocele in general) with 
re(pe& to its caufe, ‘conftituency, and cure,-he explodes thé/no- 
tions of fome celebrated writers, fuch‘asSchenkius, Hildanus, - 
Lancfranc, Fab. ab Aquapend, Fallopius, «Heifter, Wifeman, 
Turner, and Chefelden ; ; and owns, that Dr. Monro, the father, 
rm of anatomy at Edinburgh, and Mr. Samuel Sharpe, 

furgeon to’ Guy’s Hofpital, are! the firft, and almoft the 
only writers, who havefenfibly and rationally explained the true 
theory and nature of thefe difeafes. 

In -fe&. III. we have‘an anatomical defcription’ of the parts 
concerned ; and thofe who want to be more minutely and ac- 
curately informed on this head, may have°recourfe to the Me- 
dical Commentaries, lately publifhed: by ‘Dr. Hunter; among 
which he will find obfervations on the ftate of the ‘teftis in the 
feetds,°and on the herniz congenita,*by Mr. John Hunter, 
written ‘with fuch preeifion, and illuftrated with copper- plates 
in fuch a manner, as to convey the moft idiftin& idea of thefe 
fubjeé&ts.. With refpect to the difpute between Dr. Hunter. and 
Mr. Pott, concerning thefe matters, we have taken notice of it 
upon another occafion. We cannot help obferving, however, 
that Mr. Pott feems to have correéted himfelf in one particular ; 
for in his Treatife on Ruptures, publifhed in 1756, he exprefsly 
fays, that foon after the birth the tefticles. are pushed our thro’ 
the apertures in the abdominal mufcle, called the rings ; and 
in the'effay before us he juftly obferves, that the fpermatic 
chord does never pafs throtigh, but always understhe tranfver- 
falis, and obliquus internus, and through an opening made-for 
that purpofe in the tendon of the obliquus externus.. We 
might make fome other ‘animadverfions in this place ; but we 
have no pleafure in finding fault, and willingly pafs over little 
miftakes, in confideration of important advantages, 

The fourth fetion treats of the anafarcous tumour of the fcro- 
tum, illuftrated by three remarkable cafes. . :‘Thefe are followed 
by a defcription of the hydrocele of the ceils of the tunica com- 
taunis, which was formerly called the tunica vaginalis vaforum 
fpermatuorum ; and that the reader may underftand it the:more 
perfelily, we fhall infert the following hiftory : 

‘A man 
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‘A man about ¢¢. years old defired me to look at a rupture 
under which he faid he had laboured. feveral years., For: the 
greater part of that time he had worn.a fteel-trufs, which had 
given him no uneafinefs, but had never kept it up properly,; 
during all that time he.never had any fymptoms of ftridurein 
the ioteftinal canal, nor had it ever increafed in fize, . or altered 
its appearance, until within the laft three. or four months, whea 
he had been perfuaded to change his trufs.fora bandage with- 
out iron, ' and to make-ufe of an external application mn was 
faid to be infallible. 

What the application ,was I know hot, but its: effed was aa 

excoriation of the groin and parts about; the bandage was 
made of dimity, had a large hard boler; and was buckied: on 
very tight. ! 
. Fhe painit gave him was great, ime he fabmitted to een, 
fully at firft, being told that the meditipes, affified by the pref- 
fure, would foon fhrink up a piece of caul. which. was.in, ithe 
fcrotum, and free him from all poflibility of a return of his dit- 
eafe ; and that after that was done, he-might leave ofall kind 
of bandage and do as he pleafed. 

He made the experiment till the parts were fo: sabah fwelled, 
and the pain fo gréat, that he could bear i it no longer; a 
to me for affiftance. i loidw 

‘The fcrotum was much inflamed and -fwelled, the. gees 
excoriated, the tefticle enlarged but not hard, the. fpermatic 
procefs quite up to the belly full, tight, and fo exquifitely.pain- 
ful and tender, that he could not bear the moit gentle handling ; 
he had no obftruétion in his ftools, nor any fymptom of thé con 
finement of any part of the inteftinal canal. 

‘ The principal information which I could get was from his 
own account, for he could not bear the flighteft touch. What- 
ever might be the true ftate of the cafe, it was clear that the 
firft thing to be done was to geteafe ; I therefore bled him freely, 
put him to bed, ordered him a glyfter immediately, to ‘take 
two fpoonfuls of a purging mixture every two hours, until he 
had had two or three ftools, and then to take a grain of exs 
tract. thebaic: I wrapped up the whole fcrotum, and covered 
the groin and pubes with a foft, warm pultice, and put him on 
a bag-trufs. 

* He pafied the day ina very uneafy reftlefs ftate, and in the 
evening finding his pulfe not at all lower, nor his pain lefs, and 
his purging mixture having operated fufficiently, I ordered his 
opiate to be repeated in the fame dofe, at the diftance sof fix 
hours, unlefs he firft was eafy or got: fleep, and bled hum 


again fourteen ounces, 


* Forty- 
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‘Forty-eight hours paffed over, and he took feven grains of 
the extraét. thebaic. before he could get fleep or eafe,, and whén 
he obtained the former it did not laft above. three. or four hours; 
however he awoke much eafier and refrefhed, his pale fofter, 
and his perfpiration free : the parts lefs inflamed and lefs ope 
ful to the touch, tho’ {till, very tender. 

‘« His pultice was.renewed after fomentation, and he was di- 
reéted to. take every fix hours'a draught of the common emul- 
fion; with nitre and fome manna diffolved in it,, bys: which 
means he had in the courfe of the third day two more fhools. |; 

‘ By thefe means in the {pace of fix or feven days, all his in- 
flammatory fymptoms were removed, and the parts reduced as 
he thought to nearly the fame ftate in which they were before 
he changed his bandage, that is, the tefticle was of its natural 
fize; but the procefs large and full, tho’ foft and indolent, and 
feeling very like toa {mall omental rupture. 

‘For greater certainty | kept him to his bed a day or two 
more, and confined him to the fame low regimen with an open 
body. 

‘ The procefs remained ftill in the fame ftate: I attempted 
to reduce the apparent rupture but without fuccefs, though 
there was no fort. of .reafon to think that there was the leaft 
ftricture made on it by the tendon : I could indeed make a {mall 
part of it recede, but even that did not pafs the opening at alt 
like a piece of omentum, created none of that fenfation to. my 
fingers, nor made any of that kind of noife which the retura 
of a portion of caul into the belly always produces, and the 
moment I removed my fingers it fell down again, even tho’ 
he was in a fupine pofture. 

« In fhort, 1 made the attempt for reduétion fo long and fo 
often, as to be fatisfied that it was not reducible, at leaft by 
me, 

« It now gave him no pain nor uneafinefs of any kind, and 
having already fuffered fo much from the preffure of his ban+ 
dage, and believing from the attempts which I had made with- 
out fuccefs that it was incapable of reduction, he contented 
himfelf with a common fufpenfory bag, and found not the leaft 
alteration in it for three years, at the end of which time he was 
attacked with a peripneumony which carried him off. 

‘ I got leave to examine his body, and found that what [had 
taken for a portion of omentum, was a colleétion of water in~ 
the cells of the tunica communis of that part of the fpermatic 
chord which was on the outfide of the abdomen; while the 
tefticle and tunica vaginalis were ia a natural ftate, and abfo~ 
lutely unaffected. | 

‘ Notwithftanding the account the patient gave of himfelf, 
and of his frequently reducing his rupture, Lam much inclined 

3 to 
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to believe that he never had one ; and that his difeafe was from 
the firft what it appeared to be at laft : there was not the léaft 
fign of a hernial fac, and tho’ the return of fuch fac back again 
into the belly, after it has been in the groin or fcrotum, is a 
thing much talked of by fome fome late writers, I do not believe 
it ever happened. His -fteel-trufs did not prefs hard enough to 
produce any mifchief, atid was faid not to keép the rupture up: 
and the fymptoms which I found him labouring under were oc- 
cafioned merely by the bandage fubftituted in the place of ‘the 
trufs, preffing on the fpermatic veffels and loaded membrane.’ 

In fe&. VI. we find an account of the encyfted hydrocele of 
the tunica communis. But the next fection treats of the hy+* 
drocele of the tunica vaginalis teftis ; a difeafe from which no 
time of life is exempt: not only adults are fubjeét to it, but 
very young children are, affliéted, and infants fometimes born 
with it. Mr. Pott is very full and explicit on this difeafe. The 
cautions he gives are judicious ; the rules he lays down ‘for dif- 
tinguifhing it, are proper; and his method of radical cure, eafy 
and effectual. . 

The method .of performing it is this.—* Having appointed 
an affiftant to grafp the tumor, and thereby render it tenfe, a 
punure muft be made in the lower and anterior part of it, 
through the fcrotum and tunica vaginalis at once ; if the ope- 
rator intends to finifh the incifion with his knife, he fhould make 
his pun€ture large enough to admit the end of his fore-finger, 
which he fhould immediately introduce before the water is dif- 
charged, and the vaginal coat collapfed; and upon that finger 
continue his divifion of that whole tunic, and of the fcrotum 
which covers it. If he intends to ufe the probe-fciffars, (a more 
tedious, as well as a more painful method) he may make his 
firft punture with a lancet, and then introduce his fciffars. 

* Upon the firft divifion the water immediately rufhes out, 
and in its paffage fome of it infinuates itfelf into the cells of the 
dartos, while the vaginal tunic fubfides and collapfes ; if the 
firft puncture is made fmall, the infinuation of the water into 
the dartos, and the collapfion of the tunic, render it difficult 
to pafs the knife or fciffars into the aperture in the latter, and 
unlefs that is done, the f{crotum only will be divided, and both 
patient and furgeon muft undergo double trouble. This may 
always be prevented by making the firft opening large enough 
for. the introdu€tion of the fore-finger, and‘upon that all the 
re{t may very eafily and very fafely be executed. 

« When the incifion is finifhed, the tefticle covered only by 
its tunica albuginea appears,-and if the divifion is begun or 
continued very low, generally thrufts itfelf out upon handling 
the parts; this fhould be gently replaced, and if the vaginal 
coat is not much thickened by having been long diftended; 

nothing 
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fiothing more.need be done than having fepardtéd the divided 
lips, to lay a little fine unformied‘iint lightly into its cavity; 
then covering the whole with a large pledgit, tie the fcrotum 
up in @bag.trufs, with fome foft boliters of tow. 

« The operation when properly done is not tedidus; but may 
be executed in a very few feconds ; requires no other violencé 
than the mere divifion Of the parts, and if that be made with 
the knife rathef than fciffars, it will produce @ very fenfible dif- 
ference to the patient’s fenfation. | 

« He thould be immediately put to bed, lofe fixteeni otttices 
of blood from his arm; afd take & grain of extract thebaic. 
which in cafe of pain or reftlefsnefs; fhoulé be répeated every 
fix, eight; of ten hours; 4s occafion may require. 4 

* Aftér tem of twelve hours are paft; the whole fcrotum and 
pubes fhould be covéred with a warm emollient pultice, fpread 
thick ; sind if the pulfe rifes or becomes hard afd full; more 
blood muft be drawn off, and abfolute quiet, and a low regimen 
enjoined. , 

«On the next day the parts fhould be well forerited; dnd the 
pulticétenewed; at leaft twice, the edges of the incifioh fhould 
be faieated over with: a foft, oily digeftive, but no attempt ei- 
ther now, or fivfurttre fiould be made to remove ay part of 
the lint applied to the infide of the tunic; this fhould be fuf- 
fered to remaia till the fipputation having loofetied it in alf 
parts, it tumbles out without pain or trouble.’ 

The genetal hardnefs of all the parts about thé thick, tumid 
lips of thé incifion, and the enlargement of the whole fcrotum, 
have, for the firft four or five days; a difagreeablé appearance s 
but the fuppuration begins genetally about the fifth or fixth days 
dndthen it affurhes a favourable afpeét. If by long diftenfion, the 
facculus is becomé thick afd hard, # cannot contrat itfelf upon 
the difchatge of its cdfiténts ; and being difficult of digeftion, 
makes a troublefome part of the lips of the-fore ¢ in this cafe; 
the beft Way is to remove a fmall part of it on each fide of the 
incifion; at the time of the firft divifion, which the loofe tex. 
ture of the part rénders very eafily pratticable: He juftly 
obferves, that thé méthod propofed by the late Mr: Douglas, 
of doing it at feveral times with the probe-{ciffars, is tedious 
and painfol; and that the removal Of an Oval piece of the fcrd: 
tum, as adviféd by that géntleman, is not at all meceffarys 
When the quantity of water is largé, and the. tattic and Rrorunt 
inuch upon thé ftretch, it is bétter to difchdrge fle fluid by 
punduré, aod not perform the operation fora radical eure, ’till 
& freth accumtlation has again moderately diftended it. = 
_ Mr. Pott proteéds fo treat of the hématocele, upon which he 
4; full and circumftantial, illufitating the-difeale by a good > 
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ber of remarkable cafes,,.Jn the; tenth and laft fection, he con- 
fiders the farcocele, and the difeafed teiticle,, on which .his-ob- 
fervations are judictous,-and his cafes well-feleéted. _On.-the 
whole, this treatife feems to be the refult.of judgment, fkili, 
and extraordinary experience,’ and as fuch. we, recommend it to 
the attention of the young praGiiuioner:ia furgery. 





Arr. X. & Vindication of the exelufive Right of Authors se their 
own Works: A Subject xo under: Conjideration before the twelve 
Judges of Bagland. . 8voe>.Pr. vs.. Griffiths. : 

; y) 10 

We. beftowed the juft applaufe-in aur. laf number on a 

little treatife, which»endeavoured to prove, that copy is 
not fufceptible sof. property; that it -has no affinity withyany 
right proteéted by law, and that the idea of, literary property 
is incenfittent with the neceflary. qualification of . xea/ property, 
as defined by the beft civilians and philofophers. It was thea 
obferved, that the arguments adduced by this ‘writer were-ra- 
ther fpecious than folid, and -we. now rejoice to fee our fent> 
ments. confirmed by the teRlimony and reafoning of this ,able 
defendermof the rights of genius... As the fubje& is deeply in- 
terefting to literature, we thall’ endeavour ta ftate our authot’s 
general argument, and his temarks upon the inguiry into the 
nature and origin of literary: property, in the cleareft point of 
view which :our jimits will-allow, 

After examining the nature and-extent of property in gene- 
ral, on the princwles of law and natural reafon,- he: points out 
the qualities negeflary to complete an. obje& of - property, and 
fhews that literary coply iparticipates ‘of all.thefe qualities ; 
namely, that it is capable #f being ufeful to mankind; that it 
may beikept under fafe cuftody ; ; and that the owner may ex: 
clude others frem patticipation. 

The-figéenious writer) next examines whether literary .pro- 
perty may not be cHentially!diftinguifhed, from a machine ; 
upon the! negative fuppolition of which the opponents of lite: 
rary property have founded their ftrongefR arguments. Here 
he obferves, that copy of,a book may be.confidered, ia two 
diftin® fenfes; either as an ideal or doftrinal. compofition ; 
or aS a wmatival or mechanical compefition.; With, regard to 
the firft, it is: not neceffary that the ideas be original; it. ig 
fuficient that by a new combination of, known , ideas, the 
author bas produced a different compofition; or eftablithy 
ed a different doctrine.; ,Compilation,, and even :the, novelty 
of thelanguage, is fufficient ta. veft..an -exshufive right in 


the copys, . Lhe, employing an: AMMAN BERHE (Oe printer. to. fix 
ord ‘ es >. > the 
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the author’s: ideas in vifible chara@ers cannot defiroy his 
rights; becaufe thefe perfons are fuppofed to reccive.a confidera- 
tion for their labour. ‘ From hence, perhaps, fays our ait- 
thor, we may~be ‘able to colle& fome effential diktinstions be« 
tweena book.and a machine or utenfil: In theater, ‘the 
completion of the piece of mecliarifm is the ehd to which the 
ideas -of. the inventor are direéted. -In the former, there are 
two fets of ideas; tending to Uifferent ends. One fet is applied 
tothe framing the dottrinal compofition, which is the end thé 
the author propofes ; the other is dire€ted towards the execut- 
ing ofthe mechanical compofition, which is the end the ptinter 
has in view.:’ Therefore in a book, the mechanical part, that 
isy the writing? or printing, is, with refpe& to thé author; 
only ;the mean for promulging the doguinal part, which is 
the: ead.) © 
» -‘SsFarther,.a machine, as has beén intimated; if exhibited to 
viewsmay be cepied or imitated without the leave of the inventor 3 
therefore, as hasbeentfhewn, it waits a diftinguifhing charac- 
teriftick 6f property» But an author may. produce his copys 
may ufgit in pwblicy and fuffer it to be infpe&téd, ahd yet no 
ane: withodtyhia cpitfent can inake themfelves mafters of the 
contents. ‘Thesefone-if they propofe to reap any benefit from 
the compofition} shey: muft entitle themfelves to the expected 
advantagé’under fuch conditions as he thinks proper to im= 
pofe; wheré-hedsinot reftrained by pofitive inftitution : and 
he hath ¢estainly a perpetual exclufive dominion over that fub-~ 
je& which-he-cah ufe in public, and which neverthelefé another 
cannot, imitate-againft his will. 

‘ Again, a machine is in itfelf, 2s fooh .as itis compleated; 
an obje& of trade, and comfequently the property, .as has beeti 
obferved, ouglit to be limited.’ @n the contrary, 4 literary 
copy is only am obje& of trade, quatenus its mechanical tom- 
pofition ; that is, the printing, &c. Therefore if the queftion 
was; whether a printer fhould have.a perpetual exclufive right 
of printing, the argument which places a book on the famé 
footing with a-machine, might perhaps apply with fome 
force. 

* But an author’s right toa literary compdfitioh, depends 
on different principles. It is a compleat compofition before 
it is printed, and before ‘it comés to be an objeét of trades 
The author may fell his original maniafcript to one rman abfo- 
lutely for a gtofs fum: but if he éannot obtaifi an adequate 
fum at once, orif he rather choofes to depend on afi uncertain 
compenfation to. be colleéted by gradual returns, he may then 
multiply his copies,’ and difpofe of them to fevérdal, each for 
a {mall confderation, ftill referving to -himfelf the abfolute ’ 
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property over the original manufcript. In which eafe, natural 
reafon and juftice determine that every copy which is multi- 
plied, fall” be multiplied for his benefit: and it feems thé 
ftrangeft doctrine imaginable to contend that the art of print- 
ing, which has facilitated the circulation of literary copies, 
fhould reftrain or prejudice the author’s right.’ 

The writer of the inquiry hath urged, that an atrfhor’s pro- 
perty js not real but chimerical. « Property, fays he, is either 
corporeal, ‘or incorporeal. It is admitted that this property 
confifts principally in the ideas, though it be likewife ‘inherent 
in the form and compofition of the m ty by which it is mof 
eafily diftinguifhed and afcertained. Therefore it is incorpo- 
real; yet it wholly differs from every other incorporeal right, 
either original or derivative.’ And he afks in another place, 
«« whether children can inherit, or the wife be dowable of 
an author’s lofty and fablime conceptions?” Our vindicater’s 
an{wer is, that literary property is not indeed geal in the tech- 
nical fenfe of the word. ‘ But here keth the error. He ufes 
the word real ambiguoufly, not only as oppofed te chimerical, 
but as contradiftinguifhed from perfonal property. Theas wher 
he faith, the children cannot inherit, or the wife be dowable 
of a literary copy, his conclufions are juit, in the technical 
fenfe of thofe words. For an inheritance, and even a freehold 
cannot fpring bet out of lands, tenements, or hereditaments: 
or, as the old lawyers would phrafe it, fomething which founds 
inthe realty. But though this property is not inheritable, it 
is tranfmiflible ; that is, it may be transferred by the proprie- 
tor in his life-time ; it may be bequeathed by will ; or it may 
be divided according to the dire&ions of law, in ‘cafe of in. 
teflacy. 

‘« Again, it is true, thatea wife is not dowable of this pro- 
perty, becaufe dower muft iffue ‘out of lands or tenemetits : 
but a wife will be intitled, under the ftatute of diitribution, to 
her fhare or portion of the profits ‘altos from the fale of this 
property.’ 

Next this learned defender of literary property arid the in- 
terefts of authors confiders a writer’s intereft in his copy in- 
another: point of view, and ‘demonftrates that copy ‘enjoys 
every quality by which the common law hath deferibed and 
defined perfonal property, viz. that it ‘may be acquired by the 
King’s prerogative ; by gifts by* fale +B; ‘theft; by teflament ; 
by adminifiration ; and that it is recoverable in the fame man- 
ner as -perfonal property.“ He very accurately and fhrewdly 
obferves that the divifion of property into ‘corporeal and incor- 
poreal makes no difficulty i in this cafe; for though the /entiment 
confdered _abltrattedly, be incorporeat and ideal, yet being 
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impreffed in vifible ‘charaéters on paper, the manufcript is a 
corporeal fubje&. Nor isthe argument, drawn by the writer 
of the enquiry, from the propofition, that ideas are not fuf- 
ceptible of property, lefs ingenioufly refuted. Our author 
obferves, that although ideas contidered abftractedly may not 
be fufceptible of property ; yet when .impreffed in vifible per- 
manent characters on paper, they become as it were embo- 
died and incorporated, and a literary copy is thereby made 
the property of the author.—** But, fays the inquirer, when 
it is publithed, it becomes common.” No, anfwers the vin- 
dicator, the author fufficiently intimates his intention to ap- 
propriate it to his own ufe, by publifhing it for gain at a cer- 
tain | 

Next he demonftrates from the cafe of the company of fta- 
tioners_againft Seymour, that the arguments urged at the bar’ 
on that. occafion clearly and exprefly acknowledged the au- 
thor’s right. of property to his copy; and that this reafoning 
“was confirmed the. judgment of the court. From this 
opinion, which we feed not quote, our author collects, ‘That 
fo. much, of. printing, as has been kept incl ofed, that is, the fub- 
ject, of thofe copies which the prerogative has appropriated, 
and which relate to matters of ftate, &c. never was made com- 
mon ;.or.in other words, never was open to be difcuffed and 
printed by every author who chofe to publifh his ideas on 
thofe fubjeds.. This. propofition we fee is a negative preg- 
nant; for the plain inference from hence is, that in fuch co- 
pies which do not coneern the government or public con-. 
ftitution, the author might claim a right, court the 
prerogative, 

‘ This inference -is fupported by what follows: For we find 
that one principle on whieh the court determined the merits 
of this cafe, was that an almanack had no particular author, 
therefore the king had a preperty in the copy. . Confequently 
where there is a particular author, the prerogative cannot 
take place, much lefs ean a right accrue toa fubject, 

* Again, it. was refolved by the court, that from an inconfi; 
derable addition, na one fhould claim a property in another 
man’s copy ; which ig a farther exprefs acknowledgement of 
the author’s exclufive right, : 

‘ Moreover it is material to obferve, thaf the court on this 
occafion declared the ufe and benefit of printing to be that 
** men might publith their works with more eafe than before.” 

The next cafe he mentions is no lefs applicable'to his pur- 

fe. Itis that of the earl of Yarmouth, as patentee, againft 
Darrel; a cafe quoted by the Inquirer on the oppofite fide of 
the queftion, though with lefs propriety, as the reafoning it 


contains is by no means favourable to his general «principles. 
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The propofition laid down in the. above cafe, and adopted by 
the Inquirer, ‘* That the king cannot grant. a patent, unlefs 
the invention be new,” doth not prove that the prerogative is 
barred with refpe& to ancient copies; for the king imakes the 
grant upon a different principle ; namely, that! of there: being 
no individual, particular, or certain author, who can, make-a 
title to the gopy, in which cafe the property becomes : vefted 
in the king, who may difpofe of it.at pleafure. 

What our author here proves, is, that even the infidious 
ftatute on, this fubjeét, of Charles. II. which lévelled. a mortal 
blow at literature, acknowledgeth, the: exclufive right .efau- 
thors to their copies, a point which is more clearly, confefled in 
the act of queen Anne, for the encouragement of learning, 
by vefiing the copies of printed books in the authors, oe pur- 
chafers of fuch copies. Then our author argues that the lepifla- 
ture does not create a right in the author or purchafer of the 
copy, but prefumes a sight already fubfiftng,, which it fecures 
by infli€ting penalties on the violators;-—-We- cannot avoid 
tranfcribing the following note,. which..fo clearly evinces the 
found judgment of our guthor,..and the redtitude and precifion 
of his fentiments. 

‘ The writer of the. Enquiry atks, a¢ If, this be a natural 
right, to what purpofe was the. act of parliament made by 
which the property of each copy ‘was, eftablithed for a term of 
years? All affirmatory a&s,.he.concludes,. {trengthen and ex- 
tend the common law ; .whereas this , eftablifhes for a time :a 
right, which, if natural, muft haye exifiedoat al] times.” 

‘ But this interpretatign of the a&t ig cleatly-erraneous. It 
hath been fhewn above, that the aé eftablifheth no. tight, but 
takes up.a right already eftablifhed, which it. guards by addi- 
tional penalties. It is the penalty,.not the right, which is efja- 
blithed fora time : and there was goad fenfe in this provifion. 
For at common law, a jury muft be under difficulty in eftimat- 
ing damages for the invafion. of, an, author’s property ; ; which, 
from the. nature of the Wrongs: ate, not eafily-,a{cextained, 
Fheyefore, in aid of this right, at, common law,; the a& pro- 
videth,. that ‘* every, book expoted to. fale without confent of 
the proprietor obtained ip writing, fhaligbe forfeited and made 
wafte paper of: and farther, that the offenders, thall for feit, 
one penny for every ,fheet to hig;cuftodys or, ex pofed to fale.” 
Every ong knows; that itsis ag wfual, praftice,to ftrengthen a 
remedy at,common Jaw. by.the additional fan@ion.of a ftatutes 
gnd the r¢gafon, why this adgitipnal fanGiopt is reftrained to a 
number ofjyears, ds arractehet for ay the, author of the 
letter above-quoted *... “¢./Ehelgreat, temptation; he obferves, 
to invade this ro Rety, being,while the demapd for it is; great 


* A Letter tofd member of parliament. 
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and frequent, ‘hich is generally on the firft publication of a 
book, and forme few years afterwards.” They who applied for 
this act; hid in ‘view! theSauthor’s immediate Benefit only, and 
did not extend their thoughts ‘to fiiturity, froin a°prefumption 
‘probably that; ‘after a-certain term, ‘the returns of ‘profit being 
very flow, there would be ‘little temptation fot piracy’: there: 
fore the’common law was thought’ fufficietit’ to ‘guard a right 
fo unlikely to be invaded: ““Grant'the temptation to have con- 
tinued however,’ yet ‘we téo éften“find, ‘ that petitioners to the 
legiflature have not the generofity! to’ carry" their concern 
beyond: themfelves and their ihitiediate confiedtions, but are 
content to leave pofterity to guard their own rights.’ 

He then enters upon the ingtiry, whether an éxtlufive right 
is likely to prove favourable or prejudicial to literature? He 
correéts Certain errors upon? which’ the ‘author of: fhe inquiry 
ftumbled, takes a view of the revival afd progrefs of literature 
to the prefent times, pafles ‘an extreme acctiraté’ judgment on 
the differént peridds of fcié¢hce, ftorh’ tle reign ofthe feventh 
Henry ; and ‘from this detaik dedti¢es the’ reafen why the’exclu- 
five right of authors to their own works was? fiever worth 
ciziming before, nor indeett for ‘a tong time. after the invention 
of ‘printing. 

~-* t wag not’ (lays hey 4s the’authof of te Thquiry infifts, 
<¢ bedatife it’ could never be’ executed before.” Por thé’ right 
was alwAys inherent, and ‘ni ght “always havé ‘been executed’: 
but we find that ledtning was, S ivttsinfanr ftate; confined within 
a very narrow fphere. “The aiithor could hate no dependatice 
on the zumber, but‘on the’ gakhty of “his readers. * ‘Neverthelefs, 
we muft Tet inifer from” f lieet of pitchafers; what the 
writer fippofés,” that “ the* the author were therefore 
finall.” » ‘The contrary 1s na ried Men of ‘learning’ in’ thofe 
days ‘not ‘only received Yiberal’ pratuities from’ the bounty of 
their patrons; but few of them were without anual fipends': 
therefore-they were under no” necelfity of pes anxious: about 
the circulation’ of their ‘copies!’ 

* But finee authors and*teaders are multiplied, thie cafe is ex- 
tremely Uiffetent. — The profitsof a copy’ dfe now colleéted by 
flow returns from a number of purchafer$;‘andif the author 
has not’a right in all the cépies which are miuilfiplied from his 
original Yhantfcript, he has; truly fpeaking, fearce ‘any Property 
at all. - ’ 

«We cannot too much applaud the noble indignation which 
this writer expreffeth, againit that bafe fervitade in which he 
fuppofes authors to be dependent on bookfellers, in confequence 
of the exclufive right contended for. But their fervitude does 
not ‘arife from this principle. Writers of réal abilities need not 


be faves to bookfellers, unlefs the moft profligate morals and 
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habitual indifcretion confpire to make them drag fuch a galling 
chain. In this cafe they are not flaves as authors, but as men. 

« It is true, where a tafte for reading i is fo univerfally diffufed, 

there will be authors fuitable to every clafs of readers. Many 
futile and gbfcene produgtions will be adapted to the prurience 
and depravity of the great and fmall vulgar. But writers of 
fuch low eftimatjon are flaves by nature, and it is of no im; 
portance to the public who are their matters. 
' # There is fcarce a right which the law prote@eth which is 
not liable to abufe. Its provifions neverthelefs muft extend to 
generals, and cannot involve every {pecific object, which may 
furnifh a ground for exception. 

‘ What a prejudice would the capfe of literature fyftain, were 
writers deprived of the exclufiye right to their own produations, 
and of the privilege of transferring them ? Should this deter- 
mination ever take place, the public muft never more expe& 
works of great length and difficulty, the execution of which de- 
mand the united contribution of perhaps more than twent 
opulent bookfellers, who hazard a certain fun | on ‘the ‘propos 
of uncertain gaip. 

< Where will patrons be found among the great, who wil] 
fupport 2 an author in fuch expenfive and hazardous nupdertak- 
ings Grant that there are fuch. Yet how {hall a writer, per- 
haps in the yale of objcurity, climb to the clofet of the great? 
Were we even to fuppofe a writer himfelf to be in competent 
circumftances, a lot pot common among the leagned, yet few 
would ‘choofe to rifk a large and certain expence, to be teim- 

‘ Whoever, therefore, attentively. confiders the. prefent ftate 
of literature, wil! find that bookfellers are neceffa intermediate 
jnftcuments between the auth hor. gn the public. arning now 
is not forarea quality as imm ely to diftinguith the owner, 
and attra& the notice of the great. Unlefs a writer i is happy i in 
particular“ connegfions, the - hook feller muft prefeat him to the 
public. If, however, he gives proofs of rea l talents, he cannot 
be kept in dependance, for jt will be the Tntereft of the book- 
feller to refpe& that merit, which redounds to the profit of bim- 
jelf as well as of the author. 

_ * When a writer hath once made his merit known to the pub- 
lic, he will not Long remain a ftranger to the great. Of whom, 
jn general, it muft be acknowledged that they are not fo back- 
ward to patronize literature, as fome unfuccelsful candidates for 
favour have confpired to reprefent them. In truth, complaints 
of this nature generally proceed from fuch as are unworthy of 
potice, or who, in the pride of parts, over-rate their merit. 

* ¢ But if an author cannot maintain an exclufive right to his 
copy, the powers of genius muft languifh, and few will have 
= di ‘eb : ete an 
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an opportunity of producing thofe excellent talents with which 
paturehath enriched them. Scarce any productions will, iffue 
from the prefs, but. hafty fugitive | pieces, calculated to ferve 
the run of the day, and which will excite as little temptation, 
as they afford opportynity, for piracy, 

From thefe extracts the reader will perceive that the fale 
ject is debated in a mafterly manner, though with lefs clofer 
nels, fubtilty, and elegance, than was fhewn. by our writer's 
opponent. 
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Art: XI. Obferwations for les Savans Incredults, &F for fe gu 
uns de leurs Ecrits. Par Jaques Frangois de Luc. eneva, 


vo. 


i? hath been of no fervice to religion, that the teachers. of 
‘Chriftianity appear ‘fo ready on all oceafions to ‘enter the 
lifts with every writer, who chufes to make trial of his talents 
at the expence of his underftanding, Weak minds are eafily 
led to fufpe&t that-where too much jealoufy is expreffed, there 
is lefs truth than they before imagined ; and this fuff picion i is 
ftrengthened by the acrimony and warmth with which "aE dew 
fenders of the gofpel doétrine treat ynbelievers, who gain more 
profelytes'by the temper and decorum preferved in their writp 
jngs, than by the’ force of their arguments. The countrys 
man, who patiently heard two’ logicigns difpute in the fthools 
without underftanding # fyllable of what either advanced, 
made a fhrewd anfwer, when afked, which of the parties he 
thought was in the wrong.—*! Ay, meafter, Tam not fuch a 
fool but { can fee who is rit i in a paffion.” It is certain: that 
readers who have no other rule fox judging will de- 
termine in favour of thofe who reafgn with calmnefs and keep 
up the appearance of moderation; we could therefore with to 
fee the paftors of the church imjtate the meeknefs and humility 
of their diviné mafter, who, though buffeted and reviled, made 
no other anfwer than by a prayer that they might be forgiven ; 

—* Father fay jue them ; for they know not what they do.” 

The writer before us is learned and fenfible, but he would 
be read to more advantage, had he treated fome of his ad- 
yerfaries to lefs afperity. “ Nothing, it is true, can appear fo. 
fhocking to a religious difpofition, as any attempt to overthrow 
that fyftem, upon which he builds his happinefs ; yet it will 
always be expected, that this very difpofition 1 fhould reftrain the’ 
difputant within the boundaries of decorum, Our author at- 
tacks I M. Voltaire with all the heat of falfe zeal upon the moft 
—% frivolous 
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frivolous pretence + only becanfe that hiftorian hath vetitured 
Upon the teftimony of divers’ ancient writers, ‘to applaud *fulian 
the apoftate, and fet him! up'for an‘example to princes! “We 
Cahitfot-potfibly fee how this at’ all impeathes the orthodoxy of 
M. Voltaire, who had nothing'to do' ‘wih ‘Julian’s religion, 
While he was treating of “his-tapacity for feigning.’ He runs 
into the fame kind ‘of’ intempérancé inhis ‘anfwer to the: per- 
hicioas maxims advanced by the ingenious author of the Fable 
of the Bees, and diminifhes the weight of the blow by’ the ia- 
judicious paffion with which it is levelled; yet, beating this 
blemifh, the critique has real merit, and evinces what the au- 
thor was capable of doing,’ had he preferved an even unruffled 
temper. Upon the whgle, we muft recommend this as an ufe- 
Ful antidote againft the pojfon of infidelity, ‘and a valuable ad; 


dition Yo the chriftian’s library. 
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dar, XII. Memgire Jar PObelloe de Sin. Jean ‘de Latran,. 4 
amphanti | Paifiens odw yistive vis : 
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CPuis learned writer, who favours us-only. with the initials 
>> no Of -his name, is at great pains, to demonftrate, that the 
famous, Egyptian obelifk, dug out of the ruins of ancient 
Rome, and.erected in St. John de Lateran by pope Sixtus V. 
was, Originally the work of that great conqueror, Ram/es 
Sethofife called likewife Seo tris, or the fecond Ofiris, which the 
Gieoks corrupted ~into Sc/efris. Kircher afcribes it to Ram- 
pier, the fon of Sefofixis, and Marfham and Goguet to Ramefes, 
or as Pliny writes,the Name, Remiifes, a prince of much later 
dats pple monument of Egyptian, grandeur was feen and 
pited, by OGavius, who had thoughts of removing it te 
Rags tras esd by the difficulty of the enterprize, 
Conftantine entertatned the-fame defign, but it was not brought 
to Rome, or ereted in the circus, before the reign of Con- 
ffantius in the year.357_0f the Chriftian ara, Augaltus had 
indeed ereted an Egyptian obelifk in the circus, but different 
from. this we are mentioning; and for fome time the circus 
was decorated with two of thefe mohuments, both of great 
beauty and magnificence. Thefe particulars, upon -which.the 
French, author does. not touch, we have. co'lected from the 
Chrouicus Canon Aigyptiacus of the learned Sic Joha Marfham, 
now before us. i 
As.the hierogliphical chara&ters upon this obelifk aré utterly 
unintelligible, all the arguments offered to prove the author, 
muft be merely conje€tural ; nor is it, in our opinion, of any 
fignification whether it was erected by Rameffes, by. Sefoftris, 


or by, any other Egyptian monarch, except as it conduceés ta 
reflect 
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reflect light tipon fome point of hiftory'; but ‘no’ futh inte: 
rence’ is made in this laboured memoir; the writers contents 
himfelf with drawing a fketch of the feign atid’cénquel® OF 
Sefoftris, from the authority of Herodotes,: Strabo?‘ and’ Did= 
dorus Siculus, without reference fo the monument.” We nééd 
therefore make no feruple to rank this among- the many: idle 
ufelefs difquifitions of leafning, which wé have fo' repeatedly: 
condemned, | URC OS COGS Hoare 
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Art. 13. 4 particular Narrative of swhat bas Lappened relative to 
a Paper publifhed inthe 51ft volume of the Pbilofopbical Tranf- 
ations, entitled, an Account of a remarkable Operation on a 

‘broken Arm, Sc. In which the Principal Fa@s are prowed by 

Evidence. By Charles White, F. R. 5. Member of the Corpo- 

ration of Surgeons "in London, and Surgeog to she Manchetter 

Infirmary. 80.’ Pr. 1s. Hitch, 9 5 poe 


c 


HE fubftance of the paper here alluded to waspwblifhiedin 
' the. Critical Review .,for,the.month.of June, 4761, a8 a 
curious extract fram.the Philofophical Tranfagtions-s but little’ 
did we conceive the cafe.to.be of fo much importantey,or-the 
method ufed to reduce, the, fracture, . fo. peculiarly. ingenious as 
to become the fubjedt.of contention between two gentlemen-of 
the faculty, It appeared to.vs by. the original. paper, )tranf 
mitted to the Royal Society, that Mr. White claimed no;othef. 
fhare to himfelf, in the merit of, the cure: performed .on -the 
arm of Robert Elliot, than juft fuggefting the reafon why the 
bone.did not. unite, and recommending an incifion in order to 
cut off the extremities of the bone, that it might, be replaced, 
and treated asa compound frafture. . This indeed was all that 
is worth claiming ; for as to the operation there is nothing in 
it upon which to-raife any degree of reputation : accordingly 
we find that Mr. Burchall, colleague to Mr.:White, in the Man- 
chetter infirmary, enters a caveat againft Mr. White’s ‘preten- 
fions ; denies that 4e ever objected to the operation. abovemen- 
tioned, or hinted at the danger of wounding the humeral ar=’ 
tery, either by the knife or bone, as ‘Mr.-White alledges'; and’ 
even affirms, that he himfelf wa: the firft who hit upon the ope- 
ration, which he confirms by the teftimony of two evidences,* 
Mr. Athwood and Mr.-Wright, to. whom he mentioned%t dpon 
the firft infpe&tion of ,the cafe. - Alkthisis denied byMr; White, 
who keeps faft by his claim, proves hjs right by the.circumfan- 
tial evidence of Mr. Bent, who repeats the moft wassibiaiton 
: urged 
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urged in the original paper to the Royal Society. What con- 
firms our good opinion of Mr. White, is the pains which he 
feems to have taken to aveid coming to a rupture with his gol- 
league, and the equitable propofal he made to that gentleman; 
namely, that they fhould jointly petition all the gentlemen pre- 
fent at the confultation and operation, ‘* to defire them to de- 
pofe before.a magiftraiz all they knew concerning the affair ; 
which depofitions fhould be put into Mr. Burchall’s hands, with 
liberty to publifh or fupprefs them as he thought moit condu- 
cive-to his intereft.” We declare ourfélves no parties in the 
difpute ; we only repeat what naturally fuggefts itfelf on peru- 
fal of the pamphlet before us : we fhould be glad, for the credit 
of phyfic, to fee all little, jealoufies among. the profeffors re- 
moved ; but we muft confefs we rejoice to find, that the fa- 
woutabls fentiments we entertained of Mr. White, are not di- 
minifhed by this publication, which, as far as appears to Us, 
has been extorted in defente of his own reputation. 


Art, 14. I] Tafo, A Dialogue. The Speakers John Milton, Tor- 
quato Taffo. Jn which, New Light is thrown on their poetical 
and moral-Ghara&ers, vo. Pr. 6d. Baldwin. 


This new light ovr author hath certainly concealed under 4 
buthel, or converged into a point too minuté for our optics. We 
have perufed the dialogue with fome attention, and cannot dif- 
cover a fingle mole or tetter, a beauty or blemifh, in either of 
the celebrated perfonages of the dialogue, that was not before 
univerfally known. There are, indeed, many fimilar circum- 
ftances in the lives and charaéters of Milton and Taffo, that 
have wholly efcapeéd ‘this writer, 


Art. 15. The Favourite? A Political Epiple Humnbh addreffid to 
all Monarchs, Favourites, and Minifters in the Known World. 
By an Ancient Briton. 8vo. Pr, is. Burd. 


The. great number of jlliberal jokes, lately thrown out 
againft a neighbouring nation, united to England by the clofeft 
ties of intereft and infeparable alliance, and the torrent of abufe 
and calumny ifluing daily from the prefs, to aiperfe the charac- 
ter of a minifter who has hitherto deferved more pepularity, 
will fufficiently explain the iptention of this writer, 


Art. 16, Gilbal, an Hyperboreap Tak ; Tranflated from the Frag- 
sents of Olfian the Son of Fingal. Sve. Pr. as. Pridden. 


This is an indecent impudent attack upon fome of the firft 
erfonages in the kingdom, for which we fhould be glad to fee 


the author undergo a finart flagellation. 
Art. 
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Art..17. 4 Epifile to his Grace the Duke of N——>e, on. bis 

Refignation. By an Independant Whig. ee ~ 6d. — 
bet. 


We are intitely of this poet's mind, that thie refip gnation of 
the noble perfonage, whofe. virtues he blazons, was net the leaft 
meritorious aétion of ‘his life. Praife, however, is not the fole 
obje& of this writers; as is manifeft from thefe’ lines, which 
furnifh a fufficient fpecimen of his poetical genius, and polly 
tical priticiples. 


‘ With artift hand thtee morigrchs fae you — 
Thro’ foreign wars, and fattion’s heady tide,. 
The fhip of ftate; they faw this thipof ftate | 
' Triumphant ride; with all.its. glotipus freight 9: . 
Saw you with many a buftling ftorm contend, 
A wakefal fervant, and the fafteft friend. 
But you, my lord, muft yield to fate :—~A. 
Famous for length of beard, and fecond aon 
Thrice round hiar wav’d a magi¢ wand he bore, 
And open’d thus vaft depths of .myftie lore. 
«* In Caledonia fee! a genius rife, 
A genius form’d for deeds of high emprifes . 
Statefman felf-taught; by nature mark’d.for tule, - .<. 
With bright affeffors of the cocoa-fcbeol, 
So wife, fo happy in a wife cabal, 
So truly great; fo truly. national, 
, Beneath his {way what Aakyon days approach ! t 
_ While bare-foot Sawtiey vaults into his coach : 
In more than native pride, the thiftle glows 
With all the beauties of the faded rofe. 
S——e is mute: place, penfion, taxes ceafe; 
_ And faétion wears the candid robes of peace, 
Thefe chiefs flrall blefs us with perpetual fpring, ~ 
And give a day of promife to their king.” 
pa 18. Dewout Meditations: or, a Sele Collecnion rossiies 
tions, Divine and. Moral. Abjfiradted frem the Writings ‘Of the 
 moft approved Amtbers. » a Gentleman. Sve. mm bo 64s 
Jackfon. : 


Whether the piotis maxints of this gentleman flow infirely from 
benevolence; we canfiot pretend fo fay ; but we think it ins 
cumbent on us to recommend them to the ferious réader, “who 
may want the opportuaity of more minute inftruéion. Some 
of the meditations are Hable to exception. 

‘ All truly good men Have their angels in heaven to protec 
- defend thems* althoigh the miniftry of angels be mow for 

the 
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the moft part invifible, yet to the obfervant it is not altoge+ 
ther. indifeernible, we may trace the footfteps of this fetter 
providehce over us in many inftances. 

‘ Firft, How often may we have obferved ftrong, lafting,; and 
irrefiftible impulfes upon our minds, te do certain things we 
can fcarce for the prefent tell why or wherefore, the reafon and 
good ‘fuccefS of which we afterwards plainly fee. 

* Secondly, There are oft-times fudden and unexpected. acci 
dents, as we call them, caft in our way to dire us from cer- 
tain‘enterptizes we are juft ready to engage in, the ill confe- 
quence whereof we do afterwards, but not till then, apprehend, 
A&s xis. 12,°&¢. Etclef, v. 4, &c. From thefe and the like 
texts of fcripture, 1 cannot but judge it highly probable, that 
every faithful perfon at Jeaft hath his particular good angel, 
appointed by God over him,’ as the yeertime and guide of his 
life. 

* Angels fuggeft tothe faithful good thoughts arid affections, 
and excite'to good works and a@tions, and take notice of their 
prayers and good works on eatth, and réport, commemorate, 
and reprefent them before God in heaven, Luke xv. 10. 

‘It is plain the prayers and tears of penitents are foon re- 
ported in the court of heavert among the holy angels; and by 
whom can we conceive the’ report’ to be made ‘but by one ‘of 
their own bleffed fociety, carrying the agree news: from earth 
to heaven? Acts x, 4.’ ) ; 


Art. 19. 4n Addrefs to his moff gracious Majo Ring Geofge 
III. on the happy Arrival, at ty honadé: of ber Jerene Highne/t 
Princefs Charlotte’ of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, who was that 
Day made our moft Gracious Queen, By George Pooke. 8¥o. 
Pr. 6d. Keith. , 


Mr. Pooke’s. complimehts are fo late, that. we could with 
he had with-held them a little longer, until he had brought his 
poetry into rhime, reafonj,and- grammar.. We cannot fay 
that we ever obferved the figure called perfonification, fo 
boldly ufed.by any formef bard. Our panegyrift on their ma-. 
jefties makes the city of ‘Stade ftart out.of its doleful gloom on 
the approach of the virgin. Charlotte ; Grawefend and Greenwich 
are defcribed praying, and Harwich buftling with rare delight: 
Bat the firft fix lines area fuffiicieot fpecimen. | 


. * Each day that.comes a greater pleafure brings, 
Becaufe our monarch.is the beft of kings ; 
Becaule your goodnefs has already been 
Our faving health, by God Almighty’s mean, 

In gratitude for fuch your royal mind, 


No ‘tone unturn’d your fubje&s leave behind. pe } 
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Art. 20. Proceedings-of a general Gourt-Mariial, spon the Trial of 
Lieutenant-Golonel Glover, of the South Battalion of Lincoln- 
fhire. Militia. By Virtue of bis Majefty’s Special Warrant; bear- 
ing Date the 16th of February, nye Seo. Pre iss Od. 
Wilfon. 


This court-martial appears to have been called at ‘the in- 

ftance of Capt. Gardiner, who charged Col. Glover with aff ing 
expreffions to him, in a difpute 4bout a deferter, unbecoming one 
officer to another. In the letters which pafled between tHefe 
gentlemen, both dropped refleétions which neither deferved ; 
accordingly the court was of opinion, that the colonel’ was 
guilty of having afed certain expreflions to Capt, Gardiner, not 
ftridly becoming an officer, proceeding from warmthy,occas 
fioned in fome meafure by provocation an the part.of,.the cap~ 
tain ; and adjudged, that the colonel fhould. be reprimanded 
in the prefence of fuch officers of the corps, as could conve. 
niently be afflembled. As to Mr. Gardiner, who was at that 
time not.amefnable,to a court-martial, being neither an officer 
in the marines nor in the army,, his majefty’s difapprebation of 
his behaviour to,Col, Glover, and of. the odious diftin@ions he 
made between the militia and regulars, was fignified to him by 
the judge-advo€ate. This, we think, affords a caution to offi- 
cers, not to be too precipitate in demanding courts-martial upon 
évery frivolous altercation, the iffue of which feldom redounds to 
the honour of either party. 


Art!'z¥! Britton’ “Containing the aud 1” Pleas of the Crown, sran-, 
Fate’; -" dnd ilaftrated with References, Notes, and angient Re. 
bord. By Robert Kelham. | _ Sve. Pr, zs: 6a. Worrall, 


"P his book, though of | great ouihedin | in the law,.was fo! idaie 
ped up in the obfcurity of the old Norman diale&, as to be al- 
molt ufelefs, until My. Kelbam took ‘the pains to. rendervit ‘at. 
ance intelligible, andoy erfpicuaysy He -has noty only, difpelled 
the clouds that envelloped. it, but alfo. iuftrated: its maxims 
and meaning by ers. notes, and ancient records, which, 
we are perfuaded, the ftudent.in law will pecufe with ouch 
comfort and edifitation. | oes Sait 
Art. 22. Inftruri chs} or ihe : pepiant receiving the Word of God. 

Céltated from’ rhe\Hob gate A and the Doétrine of the. Church. 

of England. To which are added, Four Prayers. By John Ri- 

Tand, M. A. Curate f Sutton- Coldfield i in Warwickthize 420. 
Pre 6a. Baldwitr, , 


 Thele inftrudions betpeak a. pious ‘dipatiion,, not why un- 


-“‘-,_ ** 


tin@ured with enthufiafm,  ..> 2 pth ss 
4 Art, 
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Art. 23. Youth's Infirufor: or, an Introdu&tion to Arithmetiz, Vul- 
gar and Decimal. Wherein the Branches of that noble Science are 
clearly fet forth and demonftrated ; introduced and carried on by na- 
tural aid familiar Dialogues, wiaking the Whole pledfant and de- 
lightful, inftru&tive to Youth, and beneficial to Others: Defigned for 
Such as learn Arithmetic by their. own Application, not having thé 
Opportunity of School Inftrufion. Likewife very u/eful to improve 
the Talents af thofe who are gone from School. Containing many 
uefeful Branches riot in any other Author. And proper to be bad ix 
al! School. By John Sharpe, Schoolmafier at Coggefitall ix 

Effex. 1.2me Pr: 2s. 6d. Owen. 


We have looked over this performance, and aré of opinion; 
that Mr. Sharpe has not labéared in vagn for the good of fo- 
tiety : we therefote gladly recommend it to the encouragement 
of the publi¢ j ; and this fhe more eatneftly, as the aathor ap- 
ptars to be in indigent circramftatices. 


Art. 24: Anti-Canidia: or; Superftitton Dinoied and Expofed: 
In a Confutation of the vulgar Opinitn concernitg Witches, Spirits, 
Demons, Magick, Divination, Omens, toftication:, Dreams; 
Augurys, Charms, Amulets, Incantations, 'y, Oracles, Fe. 
Sve. Pr. 1+. Dodfley, 


The Cock-Lané Ghoft gave bitth fo this, ey a variety of 
other well-meaning hamble produ&ions, which vanith, and are 
forgot with the ideal unbodied fubje&. Here are divers fenfible 
refletions upon witches, fpirits, and apparitions; bue uafortn- 
nately they aré fach &$ men of cool reafon cantor wast, and 
men of ftrong ‘prejudices cannot pit in pra@icé. . They are 
above the capacity of nurfes and ciskdrés, i below the rotice 
of philofophers. 


Art. 25: A Defeription of Ranelagh Round, tnd Gardits. Bre 
ing a proper Companion for thofe whe vifit tbat Place, as it tx- 
plains every Beauty and Curiofity therein to be found, 1200. PF, 
6d. Hooper. 


Thofe who are removed at a diftance from this feene of inne- 
cent elegant diffipation, will form but an imperfect idea of Ra- 
nelagh from this defcription, though miinute and tolerably accu- 
rate; nor isthe imagination much affifted by the very indiffe- 
rent plate prefixed. 


din da . = 








*.* We have received aletter from the editor of Dr. Mead’s 
inedical works, which explains to our fatisfaction the little 
impropriety hinted at in our account of the tranflation of 
the treatife entitled Medica Sacra. 
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